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‘AFTER F DAY'S OUTING 


fj When the body is weary, the hands rough and chapped, 
ith it or the face red with tan or sunburn, POND’S EXTRACT 
“removes all irritations—soothes and comforts the body. 
; Everybody knows its purity, strength and great medicinal 
: value. Don’t take the weak, watery Witch Hazel prepara- 
tions annie to be “the same as” POND’S EXTRACT. They generally contain 
«« wood alcohol,” which irritates the skin, and, taken internally, is a deadly poison. | 
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5/. 
‘e) 
Based on NEW YORK REAL ESTATE. 


January 1, 1901: FOR CIRCULAR AND SPECIMEN ADDRESS 


Assets, - - $3,052,823 82 AMERICAN REAL ESTATE CO., 
Geman and Surplus, 726,063.72 290 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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General F. V. Greene’s ‘THE UniTEp States Army "—the 
striking history of the Regular Forces, the announcement of 
which has attracted wide attention—begins in this number. 
Drawings by Pyle. Yohn, and the best military artists, and a 
mass of interesting documentary illustration accompany it. 


“The Poor in Summer” is a particularly timely study, 
with the fullest illustration, of the conditions of the poorer 
inhabitants of New York City during the almost unbear- 
able hot weather of the summer, and of the measures 
taken for their relief. It is by Ropert Atston STEVENSON, 
whose excellent articles on ‘‘ Saloons,” etc., show his care- 
ful and sympathetic investigation. 


“The Beguiling of the Bear” is one of the most charac- 
teristic and charming outdoor articles of FrepEeric IRLAND. 
It deals with a hunting region of northeastern Canada, and 
has a series of snap-shot illustrations as vivid and fortu- 
nate as this author’s always are. 


Walter A. Wyckoff has another of his new Worker studies 


—‘ A Burro PuncHEer”—dealing this time with aspects of 
work on the Plains. 


The “Amateur Cracksman” will in this number take 
his leave of serial publication in perhaps the best story of 
Mr. Hornunco’s series—‘‘ THE Wrone House” a pure Raffles 
enterprise of uncommon humor and ingenuity. 


Cyrus Townsend Brady has a short story with a sur- 
prise in it, under the title “A Turn IN VAUDEVILLE.” 
Illustrated by Glackens. 


George W. Cable has a remarkable short story dealing with 


old slavery days and called ‘‘ A Cock 1n THE Sky.”  Illus- 
trated by Christy. 
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Connecticut 


MRS, MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
‘6 Hillside,”? Norwalk, Co: 
Admits to leading oonages, aoe studies for ‘girls who do not 
go tocollege. mrs. M MEaD, Prin. 








Maryland 


OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS&, 
915 N. Charles St. Pacumere, 5 Md. Miss Duff, Miss endleton, 
Succescors to Mrs.W. M. Cary and Miss Cary. Oct.1,1901. 60th Year, 











Massachusetts 
ABBOT ACADEMY " Yoxss tots 
The 78rd ear opens September 19th hres Bert Mass. 
Courses an le minary 


Fitting Course. Annual é: 
$400. Address Miss Emtny A. Mea 
logue, W. F. Draper. 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in the usual college preparatory courses and makes 
specialties of music, painting, religious culture, cooking, house- 
hold economics, dress cutting and millinery. Annex department 
of household practice a decided For catalogue address 
c. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY ,.,°,,Cousee Graduates 
each. Located clove to the SCHOOL OF LAW 


Courts. 
last year. Opens Oct. 2. Address. Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hali, Ashburton Place. 


Ihe Gilman School 
For Girls ane cambridge School 


Ss, Principal. Fepenees, 























California 





CALIFORNIA, Pasadena. 
Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 


Climate unsurpassed; warm winters; sea and mountain breezes, 
*e bo rsp gymnasium; special care of health. 
ficat's admit to Kastern Colleges. Art. Music. Pupils 
on S Chicago. 


Pupils 
Personally 
Conducted 
Paren's contemplating sending their daughters to 




















— school can place them in charge of the 
principal of the 


ENGLISH CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
For Girls, Pasadena, Cal. 


Pupils for this or muighboring schools can join 
a mB ng nee conduc party at any point on the 
Western and Union Pacific Railroads. For 
ue address 
MISS A. B. ORTO 
2582 Broadway, he York City. 
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Organized 1881. Incorporated 1883; 


CHICAGO FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION. 


H: N. Higinbotham, President. Mrs. P. D. Armour, Vice-President: 
W.E. Kelly, Treasurer. Robert Nash, Secretary. 
Mrs. L. A. Hagans, Corresponding Secretary. 
Eva B. Whitmore, Gen’l Supt. Alice Temple, Prin. Normal Dept. 
Tuition $75.00 per year. Two years’ course. 
Address General Superintendent, Room 640, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, Uhicago. 





P t home life, trained teachers, small classes, varied 

courses, complete laboratories, healthful surroundings, ample 

am, highest ideals. The Manual describes the school. 
troduction required. Opens Sept. 26, 1901 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A. M., Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., President 


67th year begins Sept.18. Endowed college preparatory ; with 
advanced courses for high schoo! graduates and others not wish- 
ing full coWege course Native French and German: music gud 
art. Steam heat, electric lighting, etc. New brick Gormitory Just 
added. Gymnasium, tennis, golf a oy grounds. Beautifully 
and healthfully located, within 8 mies of Boston Christian 
home influences. For catalogue and views, address the prest- 
dent, Norton, Mass. 








New Jersey 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


hn I. Rlatr Foundation. Filter third Year 





rates. catalogue ai ddress 
John (. =harpe, M.A. D.D., Prin., Blairstown, N. J. 


Miss DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, "Ncw Jersey. 


York. Exceptionally broad cu 
onan Saiaint to > four leading colleges. Music and Art. Resi- 
dent pupils, $800. 








New York 


THE MACKENZIE SCHOOL. 


eparatory arding School for Boys. Fall Session 
beste Sept. 19. lustrated re; “er = a = “a 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, .D. 
Wyatt W. Randall, Ph.D. pa "Tesknen 
Dobbs Ferry-on- i New York. 


Wilson School for Boys 
Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Universities and Gov- 
ernment Schools. For catalogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master, Fishkilleon-Hud- 
sony M ¥. 
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OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


a4th year. One hour from New York. Commodious buildings. 
Modern od eatalors a= ‘academic and college Preparatory Courses. 
Illustrated catalogu 

Clara C. Fuller, Principal, Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


THE SYRACUSE 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


A Leading College Preparatory School for both sexes. 
Cottage system maintained for students. Finishing courses 
in Modern Languages, Music, Painting and Elocution. 

A full outline of courses of study, also particulars of 
location, accessibility, etc., may be found in our illustrated 
annual prospectus. Next term begins September 19. 


Address A, LINCOLN TRAVIS, Principal. 
New York City 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 

















KINDER! GAurEn NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 
HICAL CU uzUE> SCHOOL 
109 West bath Street. Two years’ course. Opens October 2d. 
Circular sent on application. 





NEW YORK 35 +. § ** Dwight 
ts Method ’’ 
LAW SCHOOL York City t ot tnstruction. 


LL.B in two years; og 
Prepares for bar of all States 
Send for catalogue. 


New York 
University 
Law School 


- in three years. High standards. 
GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 1, 1901. 
Days Vignees' with sessions from 8:30 
(LL. B. after two years.) 
Evening ¢ Classes. sessions Pa to *] 
B. after tree ears 
Goadanes Classes lead to L 
tion, $100. For circulars ae 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 


Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


Tut. 





FOR BOYS AND GIRLS—CITY. 


THE HORACE MANN SCHOOLS, 
Conducted ig! the auspices of 
Teachers College, Columbia hg al 
New Building ‘for Septembe 
Superior — ——, for a terenrien, bh physical Culture, 
mce, Art and Manual Ms 
THOROUGH COLLEGE P. PREPARA ION. 
For or. address 
SAMUEL DUTTON, A.M., 


RP ay 





Ohio 








THE WESTERN 


A College and Seminary for Women 


OXFORD, OHIO. 


=~ forty-seventh year opens September 11 

tion excéptionally beautiful an 
He = One hour from Cincinnati, on 
Monon and Vandalia Express routes. Full 
classical courses. Superior advantages in 
Music, Art, Elocution and Physical Culture. 
Accommodations limited. For Catalogue and 
other information address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 






Pennsylvania 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Wissahickon Heights, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

A boarding and day school for boys, 80 minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Catalogues on application. 
AMES L. PATTERSON, Head Master. 


Ursinus College, 


COLLEGEVILLE, PA. 

Classical, Math.-Phys., Chem.-Biol., Histor.-Polit. 
and Modern Language Courses. University trained 
facul Laboratories. Library. Gymnasium. 

Ursinus Academy. A high grade school for both 
sexes. Music. Art. College trained teachers. 

- Expenses moderate. Send for Catalogue. 


HENRY T. SPANGLER, D. D., President. 

























































Virginia 

RANDOLPH. “MACON ACADEMY for pats acon System pate 
northern end Vallev, Va., 80 mil iles west of Was — ,D. U., pre- 
ares for fe Ba or university. Brick Coheee equip ed at cost of 
Bide, 00. Terms moderate. Tenth session opens Sept. 17, 1901. 


ostal card for r catalogne. 
CHA LTON, A.M., Principal, Front Royal, Va. 





Theological Seminaries 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover ion Spacrypiiniie 





Chicago Theological re 


Next term opens September 25. Address Prof. H. M. SCOTT 
520 W. Adams 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term spenn Be t. 26th. For catalogues or information ad- 
dress Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE 


Newly edited by the American Revision 
Committee, A. D. 1901, being the 


American Standard Edition 
of the 


REVISED 
__ BIBLE 


August 26th 


This is the edition authorized by the 
American Revision Committee and bears 
their attestation on the back of the title page. 

Long Primer type, references, topical head- 
ings and indexed Bible maps. Prices from 
$1.50 to $9. Order early through your book- 
seller, or write for descriptive price list. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Pubs., 
37-41 E. 18th St., New York. — 





NOW READY — 


Adams's Commercial 
Geography 


Cloth. Price, $1.30, net, 


One of the great books of the Twentieth Century, 

Third large edition already in press. 

Adopted by the leading commercial schools of the 
country. 

Bristling with significant facts and replete with valu- 
able information. 

Dry details not massed, but facts given in proper 
sequence, 

Statistical matter compiled from the latest official data, 
supplementing, but not mixed with the text. 

Prominence given to inventions and processes that 
facilitate production and trade, 

Gives the basal principles of the geography of com 
merce, connecting effect with cause. 

Key words and topics indicated by heavy type, for 
convenience of study and class exercises, 

Graphic features: 120 maps ; 38 diagrams; 21 half- 
tone illustrations showing typical industries, 

A copious index, for quick reference to all its varied 
information. 


I2mo, 


For further particulars of this volume, and other 
Twentieth Century Text Books, address 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
New York Boston Chicago London 
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CONDENSED MILK 
_ $8"BABIES”A SSeS 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co.,New York. 4 


US cE CRANE’S LEDGER PAPER, 
WITH THE Pim WATER MARKS. 
Crane Bros., Paper Makers, Westfield, Mass. 


SAMPLE BOOK FREE. 


If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

















Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 


and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Survey of the World 


The Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania held their con- 
vention last week and 
nominated for the Supreme Court Wil- 
liam M. Potter, formerly Governor 
Stone’s partner, and a follower of Sen- 
ator Quay. David H. Lane, a friend of 
Mayor Ashbridge, of Philadelphia, who 
signed the trolley franchises, and thus 
caused the reform uprising in that city, 
was the permanent chairman. The con- 
vention’s work was done in about an 
hour and a half. In view of the revolt 
in the party against the present leaders, 
and the preparations for a fusion of the 
disaffected with the Democrats, some 
persons were surprised to find the plat- 
form rejoicing because “ there is no long- 
er any division in the party,” asserting 
that “ harmony has been restored” and 
that “a united front is arrayed only 
against the common enemy, the Demo- 
cratic Party.” The sharp attack in the 
Democratic platform and the severe crit- 
icism of recent ring legislation by the 
Philadelphia Republican newspapers led 
the platform-makers to insert the follow- 
ing curious paragraph: 

“We are amused, rather than concerned, by 
the declarations of the late Democratic State 
Convention, for we readily recognize, as all 
the people must, the co-operation of certain 
newspapers in their preparation, which papers, 
failing in their attempt to disrupt the Repub- 
lican party, have crawled under the tents of 
the Democracy, with their stale and_ false 
charges, and succeeded in having them adopted 
as a Democratic platform. The platform of 
the late Democratic State Convention will be 
found in the files of the so-called yellow jour- 
nals during the past few months. We believe 
in surrounding the press with every constitu- 
tional guaranty vouchsafed to it since the 
foundation of our Government, but it is a pub- 
lic menace that these constitutional guaran- 


State Political 
Conventions 


ties should be so misused as to have permitted 
many of our newspapers to have degenerated 
into a yellow journalism such as is detrimental 
to any state or country. We charge the so- 
called yellow journals with being subsidized by 
the full-page advertisements which they carry. 
The advertiser is permitted to dictate their 
policy, and at his behest these newspapers have 
perverted the news columns and the editorial 
page from being an honest record of daily 
events to a labored attempt to misrepresent 
facts.” 
The leaders of the revolt say that the 
names of 100,000 Republicans will be 
signed to their nomination papers. In 
Iowa the Democrats have adopted a plat- 
form reaffirming the Kansas City silver 
platform of last year. A majority of the 
Resolutions Committee made a report in 
which national issues were ignored, but a 
minority report displaced it by a vote of 
og to 550. The chairman in his address 
denounced trust monopolies and _ re- 
marked that the work of destroying 
them should begin in the Patent Office, 
“the fountain head of legalized monop- 
oly.” The Virginia Republicans have 
nominated J. Hampton Hoge for Gov- 
ernor, and denounced the projected dis- 
franchisement of negroes by constitu- 
tional provision. A delegate’s nomina- 
tion of Senator Hanna for President was 
warmly applauded. Four of the five Con- 
federate Generals still living in the State 
were present in the convention. 


& 


The leaders of the work- 
men on strike at the mills 
of the Steel Corporation 
predicted at the beginning of last week 
that the Chicago men would soon join 
them, and that the great Carnegie mill 
at Duquesne would soon be deserted. In 
2009 


Strike of the 
Steel Workers 





2010 


neither case, however, was the prediction 
fulfilled. The Chicago men not only re- 
fused to yield, but also published a long 
statement, referring to the utterances of 
ex-President Garland and President 
Mitchell concerning the sacredness of 
contracts, and concluding as follows: 


“The principles of union labor are as dear 
to us as to any men in the country who earn 
their living by honest toil; but we do not think 
we should be expected to violate every rule of 
business integrity and personal honor for a 
matter of sentiment.” 


The strikers made some gains in Pitts- 
burg, where 2,100 were added to the 
number of the idle by the closing of two 
tube mills. On the other hand, the Cor- 
poration continued in a leisurely way to 
prepare for opening several mills with 
non-union labor, and did open the Star 
Tin Plate mill with 32 men who were es- 
corted to the factory by police. It be- 
came known that the Corporation had 
decided that it would not again recognize 
and deal with the union until it should be- 
come incorporated. When questioned 


as to this decision, Shaffer asserted that 
if bodies of workingmen should be incor- 
pcrated they never could get justice in 


the courts. In answer to a letter from the 
Amalgamated Association, Chief Arthur 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers replied that his union had a con- 
tract with the railroads and could not as- 
sist the steel workers either by a sympa- 
thetic strike or by refusing to haul non- 
union freight. The Switchmen’s Union 
also declined to go on strike. A copy of 
the official report of the last annual con- 
vention of the Amalgamated ‘Associa- 
tion was published. It shows that the 
union had only 13,892 members last 
spring, when the convention was held, 
and that there had been a slight decrease 
in twelve months. As 3,500 of these 
members are in the mills of the Republic 
Iron and Steel Company, and 1,000 in 
the mills of other independent com- 
panies, only 9,392 are left for the mills 
of the Steel Corporation, and not more 
than 9,000 of these are on strike. Their 
action, however, has thrown about 75,- 
000 men out of work. In the three com- 
panies affected by the first strike order 
there were employed 30,000 workmen 
eligible for membership and 50,000 labor- 
ers whom the Amalgamated will not re- 
ceive. The number of the union’s mem- 
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bers was 24,000 in 1891; it then declined 
and for some years was about 10,000; 
growing again, it rose to 14,035 in 1900. 
In McKeesport, the business men, who 
are said to be losing $250,000 a week by 
the strike, have so clearly expressed their 
disapproval of Mayor Black’s attitude 
and utterances that he has found it ex- 
pedient to say that he will protect mill 
property and non-union men. As _ the 
Corporation intends to open the tin plate 
mill there with non-union labor, he has 
sworn in one hundred strikers as special 
policemen to preserve order. A joint 
Committee of the Anti-Trust League 
and the Knights of Labor asked Attor- 
ney-General Knox, in a letter given to 
the press, for all the information he had 
or could obtain concerning the agree- 
ments by means of which the constituent 
companies were united in the Steel Cor- 
poration, saying that doubtless he had the 
information because at the time he was 
officially connected with the Carnegie 
Steel Company. The committee wanted 
the information for use in litigation. Mr. 
Knox promptly replied that he didn’t 
know who organized the Corporation, 
never heard of any agreements, and had 
never been officially connected with the 
Carnegie Company. He had been one of 
the company’s legal advisers as to the 
conduct of its manufacturing business, 
but had not been consulted as to the for- 
mation of the Corporation, and had 
neither knowledge of nor access to any 
of the contracts. Moreover, it was not 
the duty of the Department of Justice to 
furnish information to private litigants. 
The committee replied angrily in the 
press that it believed the Trust had made 
him Attorney-General in order that it 
might have a friend at court. A confer- 
ence of labor leaders was held in Pitts- 
burg on Friday, among those present 
being President Mitchell of the Mine 
Workers, Prof. J. W. Jenks and Secre- 
tary Easley of the National Civic Fed- 
eration. Shaffer denied that the union 
was considering any project for a settle- 
ment; but it was said that Professor 
Jenks and President Mitchell would sug- 
gest an agreement upon the basis of last 
year’s signing of the scale. It was ad- 
mitted on Monday morning that certain 
propositions would be laid before officers 
ot the Corporation, with the union’s ap- 
proval, by the Conciliation Committee of 
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the Civic Federation ; and some expected 
that in this way the Corporation would be 
induced to open negotiations for a peace 


agreement. 
ae 


Old Home Week evidently 
was not a mere flash of en- 
thusiasm. Governor Rollins 
is no longer in the chair ; but New Hamp- 
shire ushered in the week for 1901 with 
even greater show of zeal, and carried it 
forward with more pleasure than during 
any previous year. Beacon lights were 
burning on all the hills from the Ca- 
nadian borders to the ocean. One of 
these, it is said, could be seen in five 
counties and through nineteen towns. 
One of the most elaborately constructed 
fires was at Wolfborough, which was in- 
tended to be a record breaker—being a 
pile one hundred feet high, soaked with 
oil. At Derry rocket signals were fired 
from the three villages, signifying the 
union of the town for Old Home Week 
purposes. During the week from Au- 


Old Home 
Week 


gust 17th to 24th over one hundred spe- 
cial celebrations took place, welcoming 
the visitors who had formerly been resi- 


dents. Among the speakers we note 
Winston Churchill, the novelist. Cele- 
brations in mountain and lake regions 
were specially elaborate; the thousands 
of summer visitors contributing much to 
the program. Not much has been done 
as yet for Old Home Week outside of 
New England; altho it is evident that the 
fire is kindled in New York and New 
Jersey. We look for more of a blaze 
next year. The institution is in key with 
the spirit of the age—which is historical 
and reminiscent. 


The statistics of mortal- 
ity for the year 1900, 
published last week by 
the Census Bureau, furnish striking 
evidence of progress since the census of 
1890 in sanitation and medical science. 
In the general death rate for the registra- 
tion area, a decrease of 1.8 per cent. per 
1,000 population, or nearly to per cent., 
is reported. The advance is shown more 
clearly by a comparison of rates in the 
cities. Eleven years ago the death-rate 
in 271 registration cities having 5,000 or 
more inhabitants, and a total population 
of 14,958,254, was 21 per thousand; in 


Mortality in the 
Census Year 


2011 


1900 the rate in 341 cities having 8,000 
or more inhabitants, and a total popula- 
tion of 21,660,631, was 18.6 per thousand. 
Progress is also shown in the average 
age at death, which was 31.1 years in 
1890, and had risen to 35.2 in 1900. The 
registration area includes the six New 
England States, New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan and the District of Columbia, 
with the cities therein, and many cities 
in other States. A list of the fifteen 
principal causes of death in this area 
shows that pneumonia stands at the top, 
with a rate of 191.9 per 100,000; con- 
sumption second, 190.5; heart disease 
third, 134, and diarrhoeal diseases fourth, 
with a rate of 85.1. A very notable de- 
crease since 1890 is seen in the rate for 
consumption, which has been reduced 
by 54.9 per roo,ooo. Among the sig- 
nificant and encouraging decreases of 
rates in large cities are the following: 
New York, from 25.3 to 20.4; Boston, 
from 23.4 to 20.1; Newark, from 27.4 to 
19.8; Jersey City, from 25.6 to 20.7 ; Chi- 
cago, from 19.1 to 16.2; Worcester, from 
18.0 to 15.5; Buffalo, from 18.4 to 14.8; 
Syracuse, from 19.6 to 13.8; San Fran- 
cisco, from 22.5 to 20.5; Denver, from 
23.0 to 18.6; Minneapolis, from 13.5 to 
10.8; St. Paul, from 14.9 to 9.7. Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburg, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Louisville show scarcely any 
change, but the rates in them are not 
high. The lowest mortality (9.1) is 
found in St. Joseph, and the highest 
(45.5) in Shreveport. 
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Sefior T. Estrada Palma is 
easily the leading candidate 
for the Presidency at the com- 
ing election in Cuba. He enjoys the 
powerful support of General Gomez, and 
has no formidable rival. But the radicals 
want to know what his policy would be 
and what his opinions are concerning 
certain questions. A meeting of revo- 
lutionist generals and politicians was held 
last week, at the request of General 
Gomez, who hoped that they would con- 
sent to unite for the support of Palma. 
The meeting appointed a committee (of 
which General Gomez is chairman) to 
obtain from Palma a statement as to his 
views and political program. By this 
committee Gualberto Gomez, the eloquent 
negro radical, was selected to write the 
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letter which has been forwarded to 
Palma. The author’s description of its 
contents shows that the letter was one of 
advice rather than of inquiry. Sefior 
Palma is advised in it to express disap- 
proval of certain clauses of the Platt 
amendment, to say that they do not meet 
the wishes of the Cuban people, and to 
promise that he will, if elected, ask for 
a modification of them, especially of the 
one relating to intervention. The move- 
ment to secure a reduction of our tariff 
duties on Cuban tobacco and sugar gains 
strength. Representatives of Cuban 
trade associations who are now in this 
country assert that wages have been re- 
duced at the tobacco factories and sugar 
mills, and that the island’s industries 
will be greatly depressed if Congress 
shall not grant the desired concessions. 
These industrial interests will be repre- 
‘sented, it is said, by agencies in New 
York, Washington and Chicago. While 


it is not denied that they are in favor of 
annexation, their present purpose is to 
procure the ratification of a satisfactory 
treaty of reciprocity—Another Spaniard 
who had permitted an infected mosquito 
to bite him died of yellow fever last 


week, Antonio Carro was the first of 
these victims, and Cumersindo Campo 
the second. They arrived a month ago 
from Spain, where Carro is mourned 
by his widowed mother and Campo by 
his young wife. The two men were em- 
ployed in the yellow fever hospital, where 
they submitted themselves to be bitten 
by the infected mosquitoes that had been 
caged for the experiments of Doctor 
Caldas, of Brazil, who asserts that he 
has discovered a_ preventive serum. 
Neither had been inoculated with this 
preventive substance. The death of a 
third victim, Miss Clara Maas, a nurse 
in the hospital, was announced ‘on the 
25th. It is said that she was bitten ac- 
cidentally by one of the mosquitoes that 
killed the two Spaniards. Dr. Caldas 
hopes to win the large prize offered by 
President Diaz, of Mexico, for a cure for 
the disease. One man inoculated with 
his serum has been bitten by the infected 
mosquitoes, and the result is awaited 
with much interest. Dr. Caldas will be 
permitted to continue his experiments 
for a time upon those who may volunteer 
to take the risk of mortal infection after 
inoculation.—The seventy-seven Cuban 
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teachers who have been attending the 
Harvard Summer School are now about 
to return to the island.—Lino Lima, a 
noted bandit, for the capture of whom 
a reward of $1,000 was offered, has been 
killed by the rural guard in the province 
of Matanzas.—In Porto Rico, the Sum- 
mer Normal School at San Juan has been 
very successful; 200 teachers were ex- 
pected, and more than 800 were in at- 
tendance. The foundations of a build- 
ing for a large Insular Normal 
School have been laid on a _ tract 
of 70 acres, seven miles from the 
city, and this institution will be open in 
November. Attorney-General Knox ad- 
vises the President to withhold approval 
of the franchise granted by the Executive 
Council for an extension of railroad lines, 
because by exempting the company from 
taxation for twenty-five years the Council 
has invaded the province of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. To prevent the im- 
portation of Brazilian coffee, the cities of 
San Juan, Mayaguez and Arecibo have 
imposed a tax of 5 cents a pound on 
coffee grown abroad. There is some 
danger that Brazilian coffee will be 
brought to the island for reshipment to 
Cuba, where the duty on coffee from 
Brazil is nearly four times the duty on 
coffee that is really the product of Porto 
Rico. A cargo of sugar from the island 
has been received at New Orleans, where 
it enters directly into competition with 
the sugar produced in Louisiana. Recent 
dispatches report the investment of 
American capital in lands on which fruit 
and vegetables are to be produced for our 
Northern markets in the winter months. 


ed 


Another week has gone 
by and war has not yet 
been declared between 
Venezuela and Colombia. It is apparent, 
however, that President Castro wants to 
fight. He is ambitious to be the centrai 
figure in Latin American politics, and 
he is doing all he can to fan up the 
patriotism of his peace loving subjects 
by declaring that Colombia is invading 
his soil. It is said that if he does not 
thus unite the national mind on a popular 
war he will be unable to prevent the dan- 
gerous growth of hatred toward him- 
self which is now widespread through- 
out his domains. There have been no 
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more battles or reports of battles during 
the week that can be verified, tho plenty 
of rumors from the conservative and 
liberal camps tell of victories on either 
side. It seems certain, however, that 
President Castro has been all along back- 
ing the Colombian revolutionist, General 
Uribe-Uribe. It is also clear that Presi- 
dent Castro last week dispatched 800 
armed men on the Government boats of 
Venezuela to Colombian territory. It 
is not clear, on the other hand, that the 
Venezuelan revolution under General 
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may be anything but what he expects, or 
if he backs down he will give his many 
enemies at home a chance to overthrow 
him. The map which we print this week 
shows the general geographical situa- 
tion. The three republics of Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Colombia were from 1819 
to 1829 one republic, called Colombia. 
Since 1829 they have kept separate, altho 
the politics and problems of each have 
been the same. San Cristobel, near the 
middle of the boundary line between 
Colombia and Venezuela, is the place 
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Garlbiros had any help, “ practical or 
moral,” from the Colombian Govern- 


ment. Thus it is becoming clearer every 
day that President Castro is the aggressor 
in the whole trouble and that he is di- 
rectly interested in the overthrow of the 
present Conservative Government of 
Colombia. The reasons why he does not 
dare to come out boldly and declare war 
are doubtless that Ecuador andNicaragua 
have not guaranteed him the support he 
expected. It now looks as tho Castro 
has gone too far. He will either have 
to fight and take the consequences, which 


near which all the battles have been or 
are likely to be fought. The city is now 
the headquarters of President Castro’s 
army of ten thousand. 


& 


The Taft Commission has 
been very favorably im- 
pressed by the attitude of 
the people during its tour through North- 
ern Luzon. There have been no signs 
of hostility, and in some instances dele- 
gates have traveled forty miles over the 
mountains to attend the meetings. H. 
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Phelps Whitmarsh, Governor of Benguet 
Province, has resigned. Some weeks ago 
he was accused by one Scherer, Secre- 
tary of the province, of having used the 
powers of his office for personal gain. 
After an inquiry by the. Commission he 
was exonerated, and Scherer was per- 
mitted to resign ; but the presence and in- 
fluence of the latter in the province have 
made the office unattractive to the Gov- 
ernor, who now retires. Reports have 
been received in Manila from Rome that 
there will be nine new bishoprics for the 
islands, and that seven of the new bish- 
ops will be Americans. Prof. J. W. 
Jenks, of Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed by the War Department a spe- 
cial:Commissioner to visit Burma, Java, 
the Straits Settlement and other places in 
the Orient, and to make a report for the 
Commission concerning economic and 
monetary conditions, labor, police, taxa- 
tion, etc. A report as to the foreign 
commerce of the archipelago for the 
seven months ending with January last, 
as compared with the corresponding 
months of the preceding year, shows 
that imports increased from $12,764,705 
to $17,999,167 (or 42 per cent.), and ex- 
ports from $8,305,530 to $12,637,359 (or 
52 per cent.), but while the imports from 
this country grew from $890,000 to $1,- 
493,000, the exports from the islands to 
the United States declined from $2,037,- 
000 to $1,477,000. Mr. Hull, of Iowa, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, who recently journeyed 
to Manila on a Government transport, 
appears to have been in an unpleasant 
frame of mind during his stay in that 
city. On the day of his departure he 
gave to the press a gloomy interview, in 
which he asserted that the salaries of all 
the prominent civil officers were tao high. 
The Manila newspapers report that he 
was deeply offended because he was not 
treated with sufficiently distinguished 
consideration, and that his remarks at the 
time of the inauguration of the civil gov- 
ernment indicated some confidence in his 
own power to make and unmake officers 
whose conduct was not satisfactory to 
him. Mr. Hull is President of the Philip- 
pine Lumber and Development Company, 
and letters of his partners and agents 
concerning their efforts to obtain lumber 
contracts from the Government have been 
published. The company has two saw 
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mills at work supplying material for 
bridges and a Government sanitarium in 
Benguet. 

& 


Turkey has yielded to the 
demands of France in the 
matter of the Quays Com- 
pany. This is a case in which the con- 
cession made some years ago has not 
worked to the satisfaction of the Otto- 
man Government. The concession grant- 
ed to this company the right to build 
quays and land passengers and freight 
on the mainland. This was expected to 
bring in a certain revenue, which has 
not been secured. In Turkey when a 
railroad or other public privilege is 
granted with the provision that all above 
a certain income shall go to the Turkish 
treasury, there never is any surplus. 
Perhaps the Government does not like 
the way the company’s finances are ad- 
justed. Besides, the Sultan does not 
feel that he has that police control over 
this French company which assures pro- 
tection against the landing of con- 
spirators. Now the one thing that he 
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most fears is conspiracies against his 


person. The Young Turkey Party he 
holds in special fear, as they have their 
headquarters in Paris. His fear of con- 
spiracy is seen in the severe punishment 
of the eunuchs and women involved in 
the cabal in his harem which ended in a 
fire. -_He has executed a number and 
sent some hundreds of his own household 
in exile to Arabia. There was a pro- 
vision in the concession to the Quays 
Company which allowed the Government 
to buy it. This the Sultan proposed to 
do at an expense of some ten million dol- 
lars. But the money was not easy to 
get, and the company was harassed by 
regulations and interferences which 
vitiated its rights under the concession. 
Just what were the promises by way of 
compensation made by the Sultan to the 
energetic French Ambassador, M. Con- 
stans, is not clear, but it is clear that when 
the edict was drawn up it was different 
from what had been verbally agreed upon 
between the Sultan and M. Constans. 
He instantly took it as a breaking of 
faith, and used the extreme power that 
had been intrusted to him by his Govern- 
ment to sever all diplomatic relations: at 
Constantinople. This referred the ne- 
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gotiations to Paris, and was not exactly 
a threat of war, but was an announce- 
ment of the extreme gravity of the rela- 
tions. M. Constans is a man of power 
and decision, who has shown his vigor 
when himself the dominating force in 
a French Cabinet. His Government up- 
held him, and made such representations 
to the Porte that it was forced to yield, 
promising that all the rights of the com- 
pany should be protected. It is to be 
remembered that the withdrawal of the 
French Ambassador from Constantinople 
was likely to be followed by notice to the 
Ottoman Ambassador to leave France. 
Now his main duty is to watch the Young 
Turkey conspirators, so that the Sultan’s 
personal fear may have had its part in 
hastening his decision to yield, which in- 
volves a payment of $120,000 to the com- 


pany and $120,000 to another French 
claimant. 
& 


Wie:  Lhere is something pit-" 
wee a oe laughable in 
; the abject delight of 
France at every evidence of Russian pa- 
tronage, and especially, just now, at the 


to France 


announcement of the approaching visit 
of the Czar to Paris. If the Czar were to 
visit the United States it would have a 
social, but not a bit of political meaning. 
In a less degree this is true of any pro- 
posed visit of the Czar of Russia to Ber- 
lin or Vienna or London. But when he 
comes to Paris all France goes wild, and 
imagines that the country is safer and the 
Ministry shares in the advantage. This 
time President Loubet wrote a letter of 
invitation; the Czar graciously accepted 
it. He will come about September 17th 
and review, with President Loubet, the 
northern squadron, and will then land at 
Dunkirk, and witness the close of the 
grand maneuvers at Rheims, where 150,- 
000 troops will be encamped, out of the 
4,000,000 which France proclaims her- 
self able to arm. The presence of the 
Czarina is expected to add to the impor- 
tance of this visit. To be sure the Czar 
on his way to France will meet the Ger- 
man Kaiser, but that will be at sea, off 
Dantzic, so that it will have no such dig- 
nity as the visit to France. The weight 
put on this interchange of courtesies—for 
President Loubet’s visit to St. Petersburg 
will be remembered—rests in the assur- 
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ance it seems to the people to convey 
that there is a stable defensive alliance 
with Russia which will protect France 
against Germany. To be sure there is 
not the slightest evidence that Germany 
wants a war with France, but the fear is 
a nightmare, where there is not a real 
desire for a war that shall revenge the 
defeats of 1870. 


Hardly worth chronicling 
would be the wearisome de- 
tail of small engagements in 
the running fights in South Africa, where 
General Kitchener is trying to catch 
small bands of Boers as elusive as fleas, 
were it not for the proclamation issued 
by the Boer General Delarey in reply to 
that of General Kitchener, who had bid- 
den the Boer troopers to lay down their 
arms on penalty of being hereafter treated 
as marauding robbers. The Boer Gen- 
eral’s counter-proclamation warns all 
Boers against obedience to the British 
proclamation, and declares that they will 
continue the struggle. They are sup- 
posed to have in all the immense terri- 
tory some twelve or fifteen thousand sol- 
diers still on horseback. Their main ac- 
tivity of late has been in cutting telegraph 
lines in Cape Colony and Natal, which, if 
not war, is very annoying. General De 
Wet is reported to be trying to gather a 
force which will unite Porteus’s and 
Kritzinger’s commandos. A review of 
the names of those who first led the Boers 
in war shows a great loss of personnel. 
Of the five members of the old Transvaal 
Executive Council two only are still in 
the field, Schalkburger and Reitz; Gen- 
erals Joubert and Kock are dead, and 
Cronje is a prisoner. Of the 27 members 
of the first Volksraad 13 are dead or have 
surrendered, and about half of the second 
Volksraad. Of the heads of the State 
departments three are in Europe, two 
are prisoners and fourteen have sur- 
rendered, leaving but one unaccounted 
for. Of the judges not one remains in 
the field. All have submitted. The 
Royal visit, that of the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall, to South Africa has ended 
this week, and was 2 great social event. 
At Pietermaritzberg, the capital of Na- 
tal, Generals Kitchener and Hildyard 
were present and aided in the ceremonies, 
which included the presentation of Vic- 
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toria crosses to heroes of the war. Fifty- 
five Zulu chiefs, in weird dresses, with 
assegais and shields, presented a fine and 
loyal address, and made a very favorable 
impression from their magnificent fig- 
ures, less obese, it was observed, than 
those of the Maories of New Zealand. 


& 


As long ago as August 15th 
the draft of the final protocol 
was reported signed by the 
eleven Ministers at Peking, but we have 
no conclusive word that it has yet been 
signed by the representatives of the 
Chinese Court, altho they have been tele- 
graphing to the Emperor at Singan-fu 
for permission to do so. And yet we 
seem to get assurances that the condi- 
tions of the protocol are being signed 
in separate edicts. Li Hung Chang de- 
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clares that the edicts in reference to the 
supplementary list of punishments and 
the suspension of extermination had been 
sent from Singan-fu by Government 
couriers, and that an edict prohibiting 
the importation of arms would be tele- 
graphed immediately. The pressure to 


sign the edicts rests in the fact that the 
public buildings in Peking cannot be 
evacuated by the foreign troops until the 
protocol is signed by the Chinese. It 
is interesting as showing the kindly rela- 
tions between the Chinese and the Japa- 
nese that a Japanese colonel has been 
selected to command and organize the 
Chinese police force. It really looks as 
if there had been some inroad on the 
Chinese conceit, which only a few years 
ago looked upon the Japanese as an in- 
ferior sort of ugly dwarfs or beasts. 
The Chinese forts will be destroyed, but 
the provision is not in the protocol, it is 
said, because they were built by Li Hung 
Chang, and he begged that the indignity 
of requiring him to sign an agreement 
to destroy them should not be put on him. 
Now that the active negotiations have 
been concluded, Li Hung Chang is taking 
a much needed rest and leaving the 
further work to his associate, Prince 
Ching. He finds himself violently de- 
nounced by the native press, which does 
not understand his limitations. His is a 
pitiful position, compelled, as after the 
Japanese war, to submit to national 
humiliation, and liable to be insulted and 
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even again degraded for doing his best 
for his country. And the English in 
China generally abuse him for his sub- 
serviency to Russia. 


& 


We have previously chron- 
icled the near approach to 
completion of the railway 
from the Indian Ocean to the Victoria 
Nyanza Lake. The Railway Committee 
Report for 1890-1901 has just been pub- 
lished, with that of Sir C. Eliot who is 
the chief British officer of the East Af- 
rica Protectorate. He declares the con- 
struction of the railway to be the most 
important event in the history of East Af- 
rica. It has transformed the interior 
and created all the towns along the 582 
miles to Port Florence, the terminus on 
the Victoria Nyanza. Nairobi already has 
8,000 inhabitants. The railroad has not 
by any means yet spoiled the native pic- 
eturesqueness. Savages flock about the 
stations, relieving their nakedness per- 
haps by cloaks hanging down their backs, 
and wear elaborate ornaments, even old 
jam-pots, from the slits in their ears. 
The ostrich and the barnyard fowl al- 
most intermingle by the stations, and the 
train is stalled by running into a stupid 
rhinoceros. A troop of elephants has 
been known to ravage a station and de- 
stroy the tickets. The railway has had 
nearly $25,000,000 voted to it, and only 
$3,750,000 to the Protectorate for all 
other purposes. Sir C. Eliot tells us that 
no real slavery exists in this Proctecto- 
rate, except in the ten-mile coast strip 
leased to the Sultan of Zanzibar. It is 
true that women are sometimes carried 
off as slaves by such warlike tribes as the 
Somalis, but their position is no worse 
than that of other women bought by the 
men of their own tribe and equally com- 
pelled to work. Any appeal to return 
them to their original tribe would be 
heeded, but no such appeal is made. Even 
within the Zanzibar strip no slave-trad- 
ing is allowed, and no persons can be 
born as slaves since 1890. Now that the 
railway is practically completed, and two 
steamers are ready to run on the lake, it 
may be expected that, with proper en- 
couragement, this Uganda region will 
develop into a rich province and attract 
British capital and trade. 
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CHAPLIN OF THE 43rd INFANTRY, U, S. V. 


HE personnel of the delegation 
chosen to represent Tananan at 
the inaugural ceremonies at Tac- 

loban included, on behalf of the lo- 
cal army garrison, three officers and ten 
privates, all mounted on American 
horses. The townsfolk were represented 
by an equal number of Filipino leaders, 
mounted on native ponies. The gentler 
sex were also in evidence in the persons 
of four “elect ladies: Sefiora Magno, 
wife of our town Presidente, and Sefi- 
ora Blanca and their two daughters, 
Sefiorita Consolacion Magno (familiar- 
ly known as “ Sashon”) and Sefiorita 
Blanca, two popular belles of Tananan, 
who were privileged to use the “ ambu- 
lance,” which, in this case, consisted of 
an open barouche drawn by a combina- 
tion team of one army mule and an 
American horse,” warranted to pull to- 
gether.” 

We had a two hours’ jaunt before us, 
and in order that we might put in a good 
appearance at destination made start at 
4.30 A. M., half an hour before day- 
break, traveling in the delightful fresh- 
ness of the early morn, and making Tac- 
loban, the capital, at 6.30 A. M. 

We found the town most elaborately 
decorated in anticipation of the intended 
visit of the Civil Commission, the Chi- 
nese having vied with the natives to 
a the occasion as imposing as possi- 

€. 

_Almost every Filipino town of any 
size has its native band, and a number of 
these bands, including our own Tan- 
anan, were present to help celebrate. We 
were surprised at the number of arches 
which everywhere abounded. They were 
of wooden framework covered with 
muslin or other fabrics. On the princi- 
pal business street was an elaborate arch 
covered with devices indicative of wel- 
come to the Commission. Near the 
Colonel’s headquarters was an architec- 
tural structure erected by the Chinese 
“=a dome shaped top, large and airy and 


supported by four lofty columns. The 
most noteworthy arch, however, was that 
which spanned the’ street in front of 
the Tribunal—the Town Hall—and which 
had been most carefully trimmed with 
grasses and palms, while provision had 
been made for its illumination at night. 
A unique feature of this arch was an 
enormous eagle which had been designed 
with the American shield and colors, 
and with movable wings, which by skill- 
ful manipulation on part of a concealed 
operator could be flapped up and down 
on occasions of importance. To my 
thinking the flapping accessory did not 
add to the otherwise imposing dignity 
of the decoration, but it certainly served 
to show the good-will and interest of the 
people, who had spared no pains to give 
evidence of their loyalty. At night this 
arch was illuminated with designs of 
stars and other patriotic symbols, and 
the effect of the lights playing amid the 
greens was bewitching. Near the arch 
was a band stand, also decorated and 
ablaze with Chinese lanterns. Bands of 
music were stationed on all the principal 
streets. A monster parade in which the 
natives and their bands were to assist 
had been planned for the occasion, but 
the frequent showers and the serious 
business of organizing a new govern- 
ment precluded this feature. 

About two o’clock that afternoon four 
of the five members of the Commission 
came ashore from the transport in the 
Colonel’s boat. They were Judge Taft, 
Professor Worcester, Mr. Ide and Mr. 
Moses. With them also came Dr. Tav- 
era, the founder of the Federal Party, 
which stands for free government un- 
der American direction. He is seven- 
eighths Spanish and one-eighth Tagal. 
A son of General Corbin was also in the 
group, which included stenographers, 
interpreters, reporters and several ladies, 
one being Miss Ide. 

They were feceived by General 
Hughes, of floilo, Gelenel Murray and 
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others, by whom they were escorted to 
the Tribunal, the main room of which 
had been previously reserved for the oc- 
cupancy of the town Presidentes and 
other leading natives of the Province of 
Leyte. 

The Commission, on’ entering, took 
seats behind a large desk at the upper 
end of the room facing the deputies. An 
address of welcome was then delivered 
by the Presidente of Palo, to which 
Judge Taft responded through an inter- 
preter, stating that they had come to the 
Province of Leyte on the serious errand 
of organizing a civil government, which 
should supplant eventually the military 
government. Taking them into his con- 
fidence, he explained in outline what the 
Commission proposed to do under the 
provisions of an act prepared for the gov- 
ernment of provinces. He then sought 
advice and information as to amounts 
and methods of taxation suitable to con- 
ditions on Leyte, also the amounts of 
salary which they thought proper for 
the Provincial officers, and kindred mat- 
ters. A printed series of questions was 


then distributed among the deputies, who 
were urged to fill up the blanks and re- 


turn to the Commission for their future 
use and guidance. 

It was explained that the authority for 
the management of the province would 
be lodged with three officers, who were 
to be known as Governor, Treasurer and 
Supervisor, the last named to be an en- 
gineer, and to have charge of all im- 
provements to be made on the island. 
The Treasurer and Supervisor were to 
be Americans, appointed by the Com- 
mission; the Governor to be an elective 
officer, to be chosen by the people after a 
year shall have elapsed. For the first 
year it was decided on consultation with 
the deputies that the Governor shall be 
appointed by the Commission. Wher- 
ever native Filipinos are available for 
this important post, it is the policy of the 
Commission to make use of them. 

It was, explained that all taxes raised 
on the island should be expended for the 
good of the island through the provin- 
cial or town governments, and that the 
maintenance of the general government 
at Manila should be, in the main, by 
means of tariffs. 

The business session continued 
throughout the afternoon, the members 
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of the Commission asking many ques- 
tions of the deputies in order to become 
fuily conversant with local requirements. 
It was ascertained that Tacloban was 
their unanimous choice for capital of 
the new province; also, that there was 
an earnest desire on the part of the people 
for the establishment of a high school 
at Tacloban for the benefit of the whole 
province. Regarding ‘the latter re- 
quest, Judge Taft thereupon informed 
them that Mr. Atkinson, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the islands, 
would be present at the session to be 
held on the following morning, and dis- 
cuss plans for public education. 

On account of the lateness of the hour 
the session then adjourned with the un- 
derstanding that the Filipino represent- 
atives would meet during the evening 
and discuss certain matters preliminary 
to the inauguration of civil government 
by the Commission on the following day. 

Then followed opportunity for intro- 
duction to the members of the Commis- 
sion and others of their party. 

The business-like methods of the 
members of the Commission, together 
with their genial manners, are eminent- 
ly calculated to conciliate the suspicions 
and inspire the confidence and loyalty of 
the people to whom they come. Judge 
Taft is a very agreeable man socially, al- 
ways having the right word for every 
one. I found Professor Worcester very 
interesting and uncommonly well in- 
formed about the islands and their pop- 
ulation. He speaks most enthusiastical- 
ly of the Indonesians, a tall, well-formed, 
fine-looking tribe, having apparent racial 
affinity with the inhabitants of India, as 
yet unchristianized and very friendly to 
American rule. They are native to 
Mindanao, occupying its mountainous 
parts. He also entertains a higher re- 
gard for Filipino character than do most 
Americans. . 

Meanwhile an elaborate supper had 
been prepared for the Commission and 
other guests in one of the smaller rooms 
of the Tribunal. The cooking was ex- 
cellent, and was served in Spanish and 
Filipino style. 

No festive occasion, not excepting re- 
ligious celebration, is complete without 
dancing. Supper over, the main room 
of the Tribunal was cleared for the 
merrymakers, the music being furnished 














by a band stationed in the pavilion across 
the street. 

First came a quadrille, in which th« 
honors were shared by eight couples. 
Judge Taft was the only member of the 
Commission who took part in the qua- 
drille, he leading out upon the floor one 
of the beautiful sefioritas of Tacloban. 
The remaining seven couples furnished 
a unique spectacle of the social fra- 
ternization of the new era which was so 
soon to be inaugurated. There were 
army officers, American and Filipino civ- 
ilians and American ladies and Filipino 
sefioritas. The beautiful Curacha was 
then danced by Filipinos, only two per- 
sons participating at one time.  Be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock the Com- 
missioners and party returned to the 
transport for the night, the dancing, 
however, continuing without interrup- 
tion until midnight. 

On the following morning the Com- 

mission and party came ashore as per 
schedule, but this time accompanied by a 
dozen or more ladies, who, on the pre- 
vious day, had remained on the trans- 
port. 
Mr. Atkinson, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Education, a young man of about 
thirty years, I should say, tall and slim, 
and a most agreeable companion, was 
also in the party that landed on the sec- 
ond day. 

At 9.30 A. M. the Commission re- 
sumed session with the Filipino dele- 
gates, obtaining their further opinions 
after the deliberations of the previous 
night. 

The Commission then retired for about 
half an hour in executive session to de- 
cide on the appointment of officers for 
the civil government, and during the in- 
terim Superintendent Atkinson explained 
the plans now making for a system of 
public schools throughout the province 
At the conclusion of his address hevolun- 
teered to answer any questions they 
might ask, whereupon one of the deputies 
arose and stated that the plans had been 
explained with such clearness that he 
did not think further question necessary. 

The Commission then returned, where- 
upon Judge Taft made announcement 
that Tacloban had been chosen to be the 
capital of the province; and further, 
that inasmuch as several native candi- 
dates had been recommended by the As- 
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sembly for the Governorship, but no gen- 
eral agreement had been reached regard- 
ing any one name, the Commission pre- 
ferred not to discriminate, and would in- 
stead recommend the appointment of an 
American as Governor for one year, 
which was accordingly so ordered. The 
favored candidate was Major Henry T. 
Allen, of the Forty-third Infantry, United 
States Volunteers, who, under this ar- 
rangement, for the time being becomes 
for purposes of administration practical- 
ly a civilian, but with this difference that 
while his salary as army officer will con- 
tinue, he will receive no pay as Provin- 
cial Governor. 

Major Allen is a man of affairs, a man 
of the highest personal character, an able 
administrator and thoroughly acquainted 
with the topography and population of 
the island by reason of his previous mil- 
itary service which also involved many 
functions of a civil character. It is one 
of the most fortunate happenings for the 
Island of Leyte that such a man should 
be found available to start this loyal peo- 
ple on the broad highway of free self- 
government. Prosperity will surely 
follow such an appointment, and there is 
not the slightest doubt but that this tran- 
sitional appointment will be most ac- 
ceptable to the people. 

Before the appointment was an- 
nounced, a leading Filipino stated that 
Major Allen would be his first choice for 
Governor. 

Because of past experiences with the 
Spaniards, the Filipinos are decidedly 
suspicious of military rule, and this 
prompt establishment of civil govern- 
ment by the Commission has exerted an 
immense influence in serving to confirm 
their faith in American intentions, and 
is all the more valuable in that the new 
era includes a system of public schools— 
a matter in which the islanders are deep- 
ly interested. 

First Lieutenant Conrow, a reliable 
man of much experience in public busi- 
ness, and the possessor of rare tact in 
conducting it in a manner acceptable to 
all classes, as was evidenced by his serv- 
ice as Collector of Customs at Catba- 
logan, Samar and more recently at Tac- 
loban, Leyte, was then announced by 
the Commission as their choice for 
Treasurer of the province. 

The appointment for position of Su- 
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pervisor will require an engineer, and 
will be announced later, but with the ap- 
pointment of Governor and Treasurer 
civil rule is considered as fully organ- 
ized. 

Judge Taft then introduced Dr. Tav- 
era, the founder of the Federal Party, 
explaining as he did so that while the 
Commission was friendly to all political 
parties which might be organized for the 
pursuit of proper political objects, he 
wished to testify to the grateful regard 
felt by the Commission toward the Fed- 
eral Party because of its valuable service 
to the Government’ in co-operating to 
bring about peace throughout the is- 
lands. 

Dr. Tavera then made in Spanish a for- 
cible ten-minute address, in support of 
the work of the Commission, at the same 
time explaining the aims of the Federal 
Party. This address was listened to by 
the people most attentively, and was cal- 
culated to strengthen the beneficial ef- 
fect of the earlier proceedings. 
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The Filipino delegates were evidently 
well pleased with the work of the Com- 
mission, and deputed the Presidente of 
Palo to express their satisfaction, which 
he did in a few fitting words, to which 
Judge Taft responded. 

By noon the Commission had com- 
pleted their work, when another fine 
collation was served in the Tribunal. 
For dessert we had our familiar treat— 
ice cream—which was made possible by 
our hospital ice plant at Tacloban. 

Luncheon over, the Commission, leav- 
ing their transport behind in the bay, set 
sail in General Hughes’s steamer for 
Catbalogan, Samar, for the purpose of 
organizing civil government in that is- 
land if the people were ready to receive 
it. 

Judge Taft has a large piece of work 
cut out for him in these islands, and, 
judging by what he has thus far accom- 
plished, is fully equal to the Herculean 
task. 


TANANAN, LEYTE. 


The Boer War To-day and To-morrow 


By Poultney Bigelow, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


AvuTHor oF ‘*Wuite Man’s Arrica,” Etc., Etc. 


N the late summer of 1899 English and 


Boers commenced to fight one an- 

other in South Africa. A journal- 
ist asked me how long the war would 
last. I said no one could tell—probably 
two years. He laughed in my face, and 
all my English friends did the same. I 
was informed by men who ranked as 
military authorities that the British flag 
would wave at Pretoria within a few 
weeks, that the troops would be on their 
way home for Christmas! 

Of course, my guess in regard to the 
termination of the war was no better 
than that of any one else who knew 
something of the country and its people. 
The enormous power developed by Hun- 
gary in her struggle of 1849; the suc- 
cessive uprisings of Poland (1830, 
1863) ; the resistance which the men of 
Andreas Hofer offered to Napoleon’s 
forces in 1809—many instances of this 
nature rise to mind when measuring the 
force of a popular war against armies 
that seem to be overwhelmingly superior. 


When in 1776 England undertook to 
subdue her colonies in America she set 
out to the task as gaily as did Joseph 
Chamberlain to the conquest of the 
Transvaal in 1899. The American War 
lasted seven years. It was the struggle 
of three millions of farmers against a 
world empire relatively quite as mighty 
as the one which now has accomplished 
the gigantic task of placing 250,000 fight- 
ing men in the field more than 6,000 
miles away from London. — 

In 1812 England renewed the war, 
and was again forced to a treaty of 
peace. Thus within one generation she 
spent ten years in a fruitless effort to 
subdue a transatlantic colony which she 
had pretended to despise. 

Our great Civil War of five years 
(1860-1865) was also in my mind when 
the Boer war began; for the United 
States Government of 1860 anticipated 
no difficulty in calling the slave States 
to order by the mere mobilization of 
96,000 men and a few weeks of cam 
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paigning. Ultimately the Northern 
States had to maintain an army of a mil- 
lion men, and when the army of the 
Southern States finally surrendered in 
the spring of 1865 it was but a handful 
of ragged and empty-bellied soldiers, who 
gave up simply because they had no 
more food or cartridges. 

The sad feature of the present South 
African War is the fact that the struggle 
is largely the result of ignorance and 
misunderstanding on both sides—the 
Englishman has exaggerated the bad 
qualities of the Boer, and in turn the 
Boer has not laid aside his suspicion that 
the Briton intends to curtail his liberty. 

There are all kinds of Boers—as there 
are all kinds of Americans. Each trav- 
eler is apt to reflect his own attitude to- 
ward the people he meets, and most trav- 
elers find it easier to ridicule what they 
see than to study a nation’s history and 
learn the reasons of things. If you know 
the history of a people, then nothing that 
you see among them should cause you 
surprise, for a nation is a growth—not 
the product of a machine shop or a “ for- 
eign office.” 

The Englishman is prone to think ill 
of that which is not cut on his lines. In 
America he sees the feverish activity of 
the commercial centers, but does not see 
the moral forces which hold 76,000,000 
people together with practically no army 
or police. In Germany the Englishman 
sees beer and big stomachs when he 
ought to be investigating the educational 
system which has made the subjects of 
the Kaiser his rivals in the neutral mar- 
kets of the world. 

The Englishman’s notion of a gentle- 
man is a man with a high hat and a frock 
coat—a member of several clubs and who 
dresses elaborately for dinner. It is hard 
for him to think that people of any other 
country can be gentlemen unless they do 
the same thing. Thus from the English 
point of view Paul Kruger cannot be a 
gentleman—and a man who is not a gen- 
tleman is not a good soldier or a good 
statesman—cannot rise above the level of 
an ignorant peasant, or day laborer! 

Englishmen write good history, but do 
not appear to read. it—least of all their 
own. They do not recall that the lead- 
ers of the armies in America were in 
many cases much like the Jouberts, the 
Cronjes and the De Wets of our time. 
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On the occasion of my last visit to 
South Africa (1896) I had the good 
fortune of meeting many of the leaders 
of the Boers in both republics, and also 
the leading English officials at Cape 
Town, Natal and elsewhere. I had to 
rub my eyes with wonder at the dis- 
torted picture of the Boers which pre- 
vailed even in South Africa itself among 
Englishmen who might be supposed to 
have given some serious study to a ques- 
tion of the greatest importance to their 
Government. 

I was told pretty generally by my 
English friends that the Boers were not 
only very ignorant and very dirty and 
very tricky, but that they had lost much 
of their skill as marksmen, and would 
run away so soon as they saw the British 
soldiers. 

In that year the filibuster Jameson 
made his raid into the Transvaal and had 
hoisted the white flag of surrender be- 
fore he had spent his ammunition or 
even lost more than ten per cent. of his 
force. He was treated by his Boer cap- 
tors with humanity—he and all his fel- 
low pirates. They freely admitted the 
kindness of the Boers. Indeed, in my 
experience, those who speak most justly 
and generously of the Boers are not the 
financiers and the politicians, but the sol- 
diers in the field, who have not merely 
felt the sting of the Boer bullet, but 
shared his flask afterward. 

The Jameson raid was an act of bar- 
barism, and, according to all precedent, 
the leader of this raid should have been 
hung or shot on the spot, tho his 
dupes might have been dismissed with 
light punishment. The invasion aroused 
a well-grounded suspicion throughout 
South Africa that Jameson was the tool 
of a financial group who hoped to make > 
money by getting possession of the 
Transvaal Government. 

The Kruger Government was very 
short-sighted, very medieval in its meth- 
ods. But from the Boer standpoint the 
Jameson raid was nothing more than a 
violent attempt of Cecil Rhodes and a 
group of financiers to make a coup d'état, 
not in the interests of reform but for the 
sake of gold. For this purpose filibusters 
were hired. There were to be a thou- 
sand, but when the white flag was raised 
at Dornkop there were but about 350. 

Had the Colonial Secretary, Mr. 
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Chamberlain, acted with a generous ap- 
preciation of Boer feeling; had he taken 
immediate steps to prove to the Boers 
that he meant to punish the offenders, 
he would have done much to allay the 
bad feeling which the raid had justly 
called forth. 

But instead of this he had these raid- 
ers brought to London, where they were 
féted as conquering heroes—their public 
trial was a theatrical show, and the Boers 
were plainly given to understand that 
from the Government, whose mouthpiece 
was Mr. Chamberlain, they need look for 
no justice, much less generosity. 

Hence a Boer bitterness which need 
never have been aroused had the British 
Government insisted upon fair play from 
the outset. 

During my stay in South Africa I 
traveled across the veldt and was per- 
force compelled to ask for a night’s lodg- 
ing at many a lonesome farm house, and 
become temporary member of many a 
Boer family. It may be that my experi- 
ence was exceptional, but I found noth- 
ing in these homes to surprise me. I 
found everywhere just the sort of thing 
one had reason to expect under such con- 
ditions. The fare was simple, the peo- 
ple rugged but honest, the beds were 
hard but clean. On the floor was rarely 
any wood—merely the mud smeared 
over with cow dung. Basins and wash 
tables I did not see, but there was a 
pump outside, and we do not look for 
luxuries among lions and Kaffirs. 

Kruger is certainly not a dandy—he is 
very rough, and can scarcely write his 
name. But those are the mere outward 
accidents of a hard life. The important 
thing for history is that he has com- 
manded the respect of a brave, intelli- 
gent and God-fearing people for more 
than a generation, and they, at least, can 
forgive him if he spills his soup and to- 
bacco juice down his waistcoat, and likes 
to sleep in his clothes. Abraham Lincoln 
was a rough man, so was Andreas Ho- 
fer. Even Bluecher was not strong in 
the academic graces. I do not mean that 
roughness makes a_ statesman—much 
less would I insist that a monocle and 
high hat are necessary to the gentleman. 

It is impossible to stigmatize a whole 
people, human nature is too complex. I 
can but tell what I saw with my own 
eyes. 
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After meeting such men as Kruger and 
Steyn, Joubert and De Villiers, it is im- 
possible for me to read with patience 
many letters from South Africa which 
pretend to picture social life among 
Boers. President Steyn is an accom- 
plished scholar and traveler who would 
be an ornament in any cultivated house- 
hold. He is now in the field fighting for 
a lost cause, and I am sure that he is 
fighting honorably, and has not changed 
since the day when I dedicated to him 
my “ White Man’s Africa.” Of course 
everything is possible, and it may be that 
I am badly mistaken in Mr. Steyn, but 
for the present I prefer to hold my opin- 
ions, based upon personal contact with 
him, rather than on the paragraphs of 
correspondents who know that any lie 
will be paid for so long as it flatters pop- 
ular prejudice. 

Yet what is all this war about? Is it 
right that it should go on? 

The Boer thinks he is fighting for lib- 
erty. Yet the Kruger Government has 
never given more liberty than is granted 
to men of all nations in every British 
colony—not merely in South Africa, but 
in Canada, Australia, Barbados or Hong 
Kong. 

The English flag is to-day the flag of 
local self-government and constitutional 
liberty, and no Joseph Chamberlain, no 
Cecil Rhodes, no Cabinet in London can 
pass any regulation that can curtail the 
rights of a German, a Frenchman, a Boer 
or an American anywhere in the vast ex- 
tent of her colonial empire. 

The Kruger Government was based 
upon granting privileges for manufac- 
turing purposes, and excluding from the 
country everything that offered competi- 
tion. This spirit went so far as to seek 
to exterminate the English language—a 
short-sighted measure, for the English 
tongue is the tongue of commerce, and 
to train Boer boys in Dutch alone is 
merely to condemn them to a narrow 
field of activity. The German Govern- 
ment in Southwest Africa makes also 
the mistake of excluding the Dutch and 
their language, for fear that they might 
interfere with German progress! What 
would have become of the United States 
had we acted on any such doctrine? 

The prejudice that now prevails 
against England throughout Europe, and 
especially in Germany, is founded large- 
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ly upon ignorance. It is assumed that a 
conquering nation must necessarily seek 
to enforce institutions and regulations 
obnoxious to the conquered. Many na- 
tions of Continental Europe frankly de- 
fend such a policy. But in the English 
system of colonial administration, so far 
as I have observed its practical work- 
ings, no especial privileges are reserved 
to Englishmen. At Cape Town I found 
a German president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. In colonies like Singapore 
and Hong Kong I have found Germans 
exercising their full share of political re- 
sponsibility. In various British colonies 
where I have met and talked with Ger- 
mans on this subject I have found a full 
recognition of English wisdom in her 
treatment of aliens. In Canada the 
French language and Catholic faith are 
protected by the British Government 
quite as jealously as even a Frenchman 
could desire. And when it comes to pro- 
tecting the natives of India or Africa 
against the exploiting tendencies of the 
white man, the British Government is 
a model of philanthropy. The United 
States must blush when comparing her 
treatment of the black, yellow and red 
races with the treatment accorded to the 
same in English colonies. 

During this Boer war large meetings 
have been held in England for the pur- 
pose of praising the Boers and denounc- 
ing Mr. Chamberlain for making war 
upon them. The mere fact that in the 
midst of a war that is carrying away 
thousands of brave Englishmen the pub- 
lic will tolerate open fraternization with 
the enemy shows that in the English peo- 
ple is a love of truth and fair play which 
official sophistry cannot wholly obscure. 
I doubt whether in time of war the peo- 
ple of New York would tolerate public 
meetings which gave comfort to the 
enemy. 

So far as my own experience goes, I 
have latterly addressed several public 
gatherings both in England and America 
on the subject of the war in South Af- 
rica, and my opinions have not al- 
ways tallied with those of my audience, 
but in no case have I been refused a hear- 
ing. 

Let us then sharply draw the line be- 
tween the political ambition of a Joseph 
Chamberlain, the cynical rapacity of a 
Cecil Rhodes and the great mass of Brit- 
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ish voters, whose fault is mainly the ve- 
nial one of trusting too much to their 
leaders and believing the statements of 
newspapers that are edited by sensation 
mongers if not by mercenary jobbers in 
South African mines. 

England is passing through a severe 
trial. The Boer war has revealed a mili- 
tary administration that almost invites 
comparison with France in 1870 or Rus- 
sia in 1877. Many of her officers have 
shown themselves imperfectly equipped 
for their duties, and as to the so-called 
“ General Staff ”’—the subject is one for 
burlesque, not serious discussion. 

Yet in spite of it all the British soldier 
has marched cheerfully to battle, has died 
cheerfully, and in spite of all that has 
happened we have heard no cries of cow- 
ardice or treason! The British soldier 
has loyally supported his officers and the 
British voters have loyally sustained the . 
Government in spite of political leader- 
ship that is freely condemned in private. 

Let us be just to England. Let us not 
attempt to draw up an indictment against 
a whole people. Let us believe that when 
the arbitrary rule of the soldier shall 
have ceased to be necessary there will 
arise in its place an administration capa- 
ble of giving liberty and law to every 
man from the Governor down to the 
poorest Kaffir. To-day, while passions 
are heated by recent events it is hard to 
speak directly to those most immediately 
interested. But let us do what we can 
by aid of the public sentiment of the civ- 
ilized world. 

South Africa needs peace, and after 
that she needs unity. This war, cruel 
and costly as it has been, will not have 
been fought in vain if it be followed, like 
that of 1870-71, by a real union. It is 
this union which has made Germany 
prosperous; the same is true of Austra- 
lia, and Canada. South Africa needs 
railways. roads, bridges and above all 
vast irrigation works. To-day there are 
but about one million white people south 
of the Zambesi. Before I die I expect 
to see ten millions. It is not vital what 
tongue they speak or what flag they fly, 
but it is of the greatest importance to us 
all that they be united and governed in 
the spirit of liberty and commercial prog- 
ress. 

There are some governments to-day 
which think that people cannot be pa- 
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triotic if they speak well of other coun- 
tries. It has its practical side, when it 
comes to raising money for military pur- 
poses ; but in general it is a crime against 
Christianity ; a sin against knowledge. 
England has been for many years a 
refuge for the oppressed of all coun- 
tries. She has stedfastly refused to de- 
liver up political refugees and has never 
allowed herself to become hysterical over 
the possibility of anarchism within her 
borders. She is not to-day the commer- 
cial dictator she was shortly after Water- 
loo, but still she continues to represent 
liberty of commerce, liberty of speech, 
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liberty of the press, constitutional lib- 
erty of every form cheerfully shared 
with all those who care to partake of it. 
William I of Germany found refuge 
there in the stormy days of ’48, no less 
than the patriots whom he subsequently 
drove into exile. Kossuth, Karl Blind, 
Arnold Ruge, Stepniak, Volkhowski— 
names crowd upon me that suggest grat- 
itude to England for what she has done 
to trim the lamp of liberty when it was 
spluttering to extinction in nearly every 
other country. 
And so let us continue to criticise Eng- 
land, but—as brothers who love liberty! 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


A Contrast Suggested by The Steel Strike 


By N. O. Nelson 


[Our readers will remember Mr. Nelson’s delightful little article in Tuz INDEPENDENT last February in which he 


described how he had successfully. experimented with C 


o-operation in his own large factory. No one in America 


has more practical knowledge of Co-operation than Mr, Nelson.—Epiror.] 


ERE’S a contrast: The United 
States Steel Corporation owns 
property supposed to be worth 

about $300,000,000. It has earned and 


probably can earn in the long run 7% 
per cent. on its capitalization of $1,300,- 


000,000—$100,000,000 a _ year. This 
profit remains to the stockholders after 
paying very many men salaries ranging 
from $25,000 to $1,000,000 a year, and 
various millions lost in strikes. Profit is 
a word we use for the difference be- 
tween the amount paid to the producer 
and the amount charged the consumer, 
surplus value, Marx calls it, the wages 
of abstinence, some economists euphe- 
mistically term it. To the common busi- 
ness man and hired man it is simply 
legitimate profit, the proper reward of 
business sagacity. At this moment there 
is a somewhat heated quarrel between 
the managers and the workers over the 
division of the $100,000,000 profit. 

Nominally, the quarrel is over union- 
ism; but the only object of unionism is 
more pay and shorter hours. Solid 
unionism is the condition precedent for 
negotiating on equal terms. 

The wages of the steel workers are far 
above the labor average of the country, 
thanks to the union fights of the past. 

This strike is not for more pay now, 
but for recognition, complete freedom to 


organize, and the signing of a uniform 
wage scale for all the steel plants, union 
or non-union. It’s a contest over pow- 
er. Economically, the public who buy 
the steel are the interested parties; they 
pay the price that yields the 33 per cent. 
profit on the actual capital employed, it 
is they whose buildings and bridges and 
railroads and canneries are interrupted 
by the closing of the steel mills. How 
do they like it, and what are they going 
to do about it? 

Now for the contrast. The English 
Co-operative Wholesale Society is a 
trust composed of above 1,000 retail 
stores and factories, 1,500,000 constitu- 
ent stockholders. 

Its capital is about $10,000,000 (I use 
dollars not pounds), but instead of be- 
ing watered the valuation is boiled down 
by a steady annual depreciation of its 
property. It does a business of about 
$60,000,000 a year, exclusively with its 
stockholders, at uniform prices, for cash. 
It buys in all foreign countries, sails its 
own channel ships (seven), operates 
factories, employing 10,000 men, pays 
everywhere union wages, and employs 
union men, pays managers from $600 
to $1,500 a year, and has the very best; 
returns the profits to the stockholding 
associations in proportion to their pur- 
chases, the whole of the earnings, 3% 
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per cent. interest on shares, deprecia- 
tion, surplus and dividend amounting 
to about 20 per cent. on the capital. All 
of it belongs to the consumers, who are 
also the producers—the people, and the 
whole people may be stockholders and 
receive the full benefit on the payment 
of 50 cents, and applying the dividends 
on their purchases up to a minimum of 
$50 and a maximum of $500. 

It is democracy pure and simple ap- 
plied to real affairs, the affairs by which 
families live and equality is approxi- 
mated. There are no stock speculations, 
no strikes, no anarchy. 

Here’s another, one of the constituent 
companies, a retail store. See if you 
cannot find poetry in these bald statis- 
tics, in this business statement. The plot 
is laid in Leeds, the City of the North, 
population 400,000. The Leeds Indus- 
trial Society is about 55 years old. It 
was started by a dozen or two working- 
men with a few dollars in money; it has 
always been managed by workingmen 
for workingmen, tho no one is excluded 
from membership. Each one of them 
could consistently quote Walt Whitman, 
“T will not accept for myself anything 
that all.others may not have on equal 
terms.” Here is how the Leeds Indus- 
‘ trial stood at its half yearly meeting last 
month: Net capital, $3,570,000; mem- 
bers, 48,939 (multiply by five and you 
have 244,695, or over one-half the pop- 
ulation) ; sales for six months, $3,768,- 
175; net profits, $662,000. This is how 
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they disposed of the profits: Educational 
purposes, $4,125; interest on capital, 
$62,205; depreciation of property, $49,- 
886; 15 per cent. dividend on purchases, 
$542,040. They produced $546,350 
worth in their own local factories, in- 
cluding 60,629 bags of flour, and they 
bought $288,000 worth from other co- 
operative factories. They observe all 
union conditions, have no strikes, no 
stock watering or speculation, and my 
unofficial information is that General 
Manager Faweett’s salary is $1,500 a 
year. ; 
There are many hundreds of such com- 
panies—varying in size—in England, 
Scotland, France, Germany and Den- 
mark, and a few in the United States. 
In 57 years of ever growing prosperity 
the Rochdale Co-operative System has 
demonstrated—I mean demonstrated 
scientifically—that the people by volun- 
tary association and democratic manage- 
ment can carry on their own business of 
any and every kind, by the people, for 
the people. It is not the complete so- 
cialistic ideal; it does not embrace all 
except by their own voluntary action; it 
does not embrace all business at once; it 
is open to competition; it seeks no aid 
from Government. To many minds it 
is the best form and method of socialism. 
The great Mazzini, after going through 
all forms of revolutionary and political 
programs, came to voluntary association 
as the workingman’s sufficient and only 
way of salvation. 

St. Louis Mo, 


Seacoast of Bohemia ” 


‘*A WINTER’S TALE,” ACT 3, SCENE 3 
By F. W. Clarke 
HE seacoast of Bohemia! a seacoast far away 


From any sound of billow, or any dash of spray; 
But where the ships of Fancy load their cargoes day by day. 


Oh! seacoast of Bohemia, uncharted and unknown, 
Oft may thy fleets, on slumbering seas, by dreamful breezes blown, 
Convey us hence from common things, and make thy shores our own, 


Wasumncton D C, 








Francesco Crispi 


By Salvatore Cortesi 


N the death of Francesco Crispi Italy 
has just lost one of the greatest 
makers of her unity and independ- 

ence. His life as a conspirator, exile, 
soldier, statesman, dictator and premier 
reads more as a tale of adventure than 
as a true history. Even his origin gives 
him an atmosphere of romance. Altho 
born in Sicily, he was descended from 
those Albanians who, with their legend- 
ary hero, Scanderbeg, emigrated to Italy 
to preserve their liberty and faith. Cris- 
pi’s family retained the Albanian cus- 
toms, language and religion until about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and even now they use the ancient coat- 
of-arms, which is an olive tree surround- 
ed by the words, Nunc et Semper, in 
Greek characters. 

Crispi, who was later such a thorn in 
the flesh of the Papacy, was educated by 
his uncle, the Bishop of Monreale, in 
the seminary of that chapter, near Pa- 
lermo, where he wore, as did all the stu- 
But when 


dents, the robes of a priest. 
the time came he firmly refused to take 
orders. This, and this alone, has given 
rise to the clerical reproach of “ rene- 
gade.” 

Crispi early succumbed to the “ eternal 


” 


feminine,” and at the age of nineteen 
was already married. The story is ro- 
manticand shows that impetuosity which 
was later so marked a characteristic of 


him. When he was in Palermo as a stu- | 


dent his lodging-house keeper had an ex- 
ceptionally pretty, sixteen-year-old 
daughter, Rosina Sciarra by name. The 
young couple, of course, fell desperately 
in love, but their passion was nipped in 
the bud by the opposition of both fami- 
lies. Indeed, so determined was the 
elder Crispi that he removed his son 
from the city and his studies. Time and 
absence, however, only increased the fer- 
vor of the young people, so that when 
the plague broke out in Palermo, the im- 
petuous Crispi “ borrowed,” unknown to 
its owner, a horse, and started off on a 
fatiguing and perilous journey to the 
city. Arrived there he hurried, through 
indescribable scenes of misery, to Rosi- 
na’s house, to find her and an elder sister 
2026 


the only survivors of a large family. The 
young people promptly sold the horse 
and married on the proceeds. A recon- 
ciliation with the Crispi family followed, 
but their happiness lasted only two years, 
as the young wife died in childbirth and 
her baby also. Another bit of romance 
was added to this period of the future 
statesman’s life when Rosina’s sister en- 
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tered.a convent because she could not 
marry her widowed brother-in-law. 
Forty-six years after, being in Rome, 
the aged nun saw again the man whom 
she had so fervently loved, in the heyday 
of his fame. The meeting is said to have 
been most touching. 

His domestic tragedy had, no doubt, 
much influence in inducing Crispi to 
throw himself whole-heartedly into the 
conspiracies against the Bourbons, so 
that when on the night of January 12, 
1848, the bells of Palermo called her citi- 
zens to arms, he was at the head of the 
revolution, his figure appearing almost 
miraculously. on the top of one barricade 
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after another, which sprang up like 
mushrooms in the Toledo and Macqueda 
streets. In a few days the conspirators 
were the masters of the island, and 
Crispi was nominated Secretary of the 
Revolutionary Committee and Chief of 
the Department of War. He had a Par- 
liament meet, which proclaimed the 
overthrow of the Bourbons, and in which 
he advocated the proclamation of a re- 
public. 

This independence, however, did not 
last long, for in the following year the 
Bourbons succeeded in sending such an 
overwhelming force to the island that 
the revolutionists were annihilated. The 
victors, however, did their work in so 
brutal a manner that France and Eng- 
land intervened to impose humanitarian 
terms, which Crispi alone refused to ac- 
cept. He fought in Palermo from street 
to street, and remained in the town even 
after the entrance of the enemy, altho 
he knew that if he fell into their hands 
he would be shot without mercy. His 
escape was dramatic, for when all hope 
was over he jumped into the sea and 
swam until picked up by a French vessel, 
which landed him at Marseilles. 

The future master and Premier of 
Italy, the future “cousin” of the King 
(through his decoration of the Collar of 
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the Annunciation), arrived in Piedmont 
without a cent in his pocket, but when 
the editor of the Risorgimento proposed 
that he should accept work on his paper, 
Crispi, proud and disdainful, refused, 
saying “I would be ashamed to sell my 
pen to a Conservative paper. Do you 
think that a writer is like a shoemaker, 
who makes shoes to fit all feet?” He 
consequently wrote for the Progresso, 
the most democratic sheet of the time, 
on a salary of twelve dollars a month. 
As with such a sum it was almost im- 
possible to live, Crispi applied for the 
vacant post of Town Clerk in a small 
village, at $240 a year, but, modesty 
never having been one of his virtues, he 
wrote in such a way that the Mayor re- 
plied that he was too great a man for 
such a small post. In Piedmont also, his 
revolutionary activity was as pronounced 
as ever, and when the attempted rising 
in Lombardy in 1853 failed, and Austria 
accused the refugees of Turin of being 
accomplices and demanded severe meas- 
ures of repression, Crispi was among the 
first to be arrested. 

Here began the second romance of his 


life, as this daring, and almost reckless, 
man was influenced to an incalculable 
extent by three women. The second was 
a certain Rosalie Montmasson, a very 





Crispi’s Home in 





Naples 
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handsome young washwoman attached 
to the jail in which he was detained, but 
who proved to have very great depths of 
devotion. Before long Crispi was re- 
leased, but only to be sent into exile, 
whither Rosalie acompanied him. Their 
first stopping place or camping ground 
—as they slept on straw in the open air, 
and ate nothing but wild salad and bread 
—was at Malta, which, ‘however, be- 
came too hot to hold them, and they de- 
camped to Paris and London, where Ro- 
salie was employed in carrying letters be- 
tween the conspirators. Crispi did what 
he could for his companion and married 
her, but only before a wandering priest, 
and not by civil process, as he could not 
afford it—a fatal flaw which was after 
used against him. Their only mode of 
livelihood was the few lessons in classi- 
cal and modern languages which Crispi 
gave for a pittance, until in 1859 he was 
chosen to go to Sicily to prepare a new 
revolution. He went disguised as a 
South American tourist, touring his na- 
tive island from one end to the other, 
holding meetings with conspirators and 
teaching them how secretly to make 
bombs. After passing through a period 


of most extraordinary adventures, he 
ended by convincing Garibaldi that a 
daring expedition of resolute men in Si- 


cily would drive the Bourbons out. At 
the same time he obtained the conces- 
sion that the Piedmontese Government 
would shut their eyes to what the Gari- 
baldians did. So in 1860, without sup- 
port, without money, without power, 
they succeeded in gathering together, 
near Genoa, 1,000 volunteers. At the 
head of this band, besides Garibaldi and 
Crispi, were such men as Giorgio Manin, 
Turr, Cairoli, Orsini, Nino Bixio, Ser- 
tori, La Masa, Rosolino Pilo, etc. How- 
ever, at the last moment, Garibaldi, who 
fully understood the extreme importance 
of the enterprise which he was undertak- 
ing, hesitated, the reports which came to 
him from Sicily being unfavorable. 
Crispi jumped into the breach, and took 
so tremendous a responsibility upon him- 
self that he used to turn pale in speaking 
of it afterward. He showed Garibaldi a 
telegram which announced that the revo- 
lution had broken out with success, and 
that Palermo, in arms, awaited her de- 
liverer. Garibaldi, on fire, ieft with his 
“thousand,” while Crispi remained to 
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consider what the consequences in case 
of failure would be of his forged tele- 
gram. From that moment, next to Gari- 
baldi, he was the soul and mind of that 
epic enterprise, which in five months 
conquered the whole Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, passing from victory to 
victory. In the battle of Calatafimi, one 
of the most fierce and desperate of that 
time, Crispi, having no military degree, 
was made Colonel on the battlefield by 
Garibaldi, who afterward assumed the 
Dictatorship of the island, making Crispi 
Secretary of State, with the direction of 
Home Affairs and Finances. On No- 
vember 11th, 1860, Victor Emanuel made 
his triumphal entrance into Naples, and, 
having been acknowledged as King of 
10,000,000 more Itai:ans, Garibaldi and 
Crispi left as poor as they arrived. The 
latter was at once made member of the 
new Italian Parliament, and at the begin- 
ning depended upon the generosity of 
his friends for his means of living. He 
sat on the extreme left next to Gari- 
baldi, but when asked to what party he 
belonged, coolly replied: “To none. I 
make my own party.” Those present 
laughed, remarking the absense of fol- 
lowers, so that Crispi disdainfully 
added: “I call myself To-morrow!” and 
was justified, as he soon became the lead- 
er of the whole opposition. 

All this time, while Crispi had been ad- 
vancing, poor Rosalie had, on the con- 
trary, been deteriorating. Once out of 
the atmosphere of conspiracy, fighting 
and privation, she could not keep pace 
with her husband, and gradually fell into 
the habit of taking stimulants and treat- 
ing him to furious scenes of jealousy, 
which, of course, inevitably led to their 
separation. 

Some years later Crispi fell in love 
with a young Sicilian widow, Lina Bar- 
bagallo, whom he eventually married, 
but only in the church. As this is not 
valid in Italy, his motive seems to have 
been not to raise the jealousy of Rosa- 
lie. However, when in 1877 he became 
for the first time Minister of the Crown, 
he thought that, what might be over- 
looked in a private citizen, was unseemly 
in a great public official, who should be 
the first to observe the law; so he pri- 
vately legalized his relations with Donna 
Lina. 

He was most successful at the head 
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of affairs on the deaths of Victor Eman- 
uel and Pius IX, when an unexpected 
storm broke about his head, through the 
publication, in a hostile paper, of an ac- 
cusation of bigamy. The impression 
produced all over Italy was so great that 
he resigned one week after; and a trial 
was instituted against him which went 
entirely in his favor, but delayed his re- 
turn to power for ten years. 

Crispi, who started his career as a Re- 
publican, became a Monarchist when he 
said in Parliament, in 1864, that “ Mon- 
archy would unite Italy, while a Repub- 
lic would divide her.” But even as a 
Monarchist he began with the most lib- 
eral opinions, which he _ gradually 
changed so far as to be, in the last period 
of his power, a true representative of the 
most intransigeant Conservative princi- 
ples, thus centering against himself the 
bitterest hate of his ancient supporters. 
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They were headed by Cavallotti, leader 
of the Radicals, who conducted the most 
ferocious campaign against him, leaving 
nothing untouched, either in his private 
or public life. 

In March, 1896, when for the second 
time Premier, he was politically killed 
by the immense defeat of Adowa; in 
March, 1898, he was morally killed by 
the verdict of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, which, examining his responsi- 
bilities as member of the Government, 
altho not sending him before the Senate 
to be judged, passed on him “ political 
censure.” 

After that, without influence, without 
followers, he continued to sit in the 
House, but it was painful to all, friends 
and foes alike, to see this as the end of 
what may be called Italy’s greatest states- 
man of recent times. 

Rome, Iraty. 


Some Slaves of Civilization 
By the Rev. Charles M, Sheldon 


AuTHoR oF ‘*In His Steps,’’ Erc. 


HE following letter may serve as a 
text for this article. 


“T am a train dispatcher on the 

R. R., and am required to be at the office 

365 days in the year, for the R. R., like 
all the railways in America, is run with a sin- 
gle eye to the almighty dollar. Our company 
runs its trains on Sunday because there is 
money in it, and because if it does not keep 
traffic moving seven days a week its competi- 
tors would do so and thus get the business we 
want. Then when we talk against this Sun- 
day traffic we are told that you cannot stop 
trains on a line as long as this, for it is three 
thousand miles from M: to V: , etc. 

“ This town is composed of nothing but rail- 
way men. If the railroad stopped there is not 
aman who would stay here twenty-four hours, 
and it is one of the most Godless spots for its 
size on earth. When we go to a man and ask 
him to give himself to God he will probably 
say, ‘ How can I do that and retain my present 
position?’ 

“Most men feel that they cannot reconcile 
being a Christian with Sunday work, and these 
men, holding positions where they can make 
from $75 to $175 per month, with families de- 
pendent upon them, do not See their way clear 
to get out of the business. Now, there is a 
great difficulty ahead of the evangelization of 
the railway men of America. I believe they 
are pretty much the same all over, They are 


good hearted fellows, but what can you do with 
a man who has no Sunday? 

“ My own conviction is that there should not 
a wheel turn on Sunday. I have thought the 
matter all out, and do not see the slightest rea- 
scu why transcontinental trains could not tie 
up for twenty-four hours at some place previ- 
ously arranged, the same as they do nowat some 
place not previously arranged when they get 
snowed in for a day or two. I tell you, Mr. 
Sheldon, it is all a matter of dollars and cents. 
That is all there is in it. I wish you would 
tell me what you think should or can be done. 
I am a young man, and if the balance of my 
life can be used by God to make this matter 
right I should be happy.” 


This is only one of very many com- 
munications I have received within the 
past year on the subject of Sunday work, 
and especially Sunday railroad work. 
In searching for accurate figures relating 
to the subject, I have been painfully im- 
pressed with the fact that a good deal of 
our comfortable civilization is made com- 
fortable for some of us by the practical 
slavery of a good many other people. 
Let these figures which follow stand as 
duplicate for practically the same state- 
ment which might be made of scores of 
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other business energies besides railroads. 

The great railroad for which this 
young man, the train dispatcher, has 
been working, owns or operates about 
6,900 miles of track, and employs in 
round numbers 27,000 men, of whom 
fully 90 per cent. are actually engaged in 
duties requiring their attention on Sun- 
day. Figuring the number of employees 
at 390 for one hundred miles, which is 
60 per hundred miles less than what the 
railroad statistician allows, and of this 
number (390), composed of office men, 
station agents, telegraph operators, en- 
gine men, train men, machinists, track 
men, watchmen, and other laborers, there 
are exceedingly few who are not com- 
pelled to work on Sunday. Careful in- 
vestigation discloses the fact that 95 per 
cent. of all these men would rather have 
a day of rest even at financial loss, and 
some of them, of course, are not paid for 
the work they do on Sunday—that is, 
the telegraphers, who are paid by the 
month, and ought not to receive any less 
if trains do not run on Sunday. 

If it is true, as it seems to be by the 
testimony of experienced railroad men, 
that there is actually no real necessity 
for Sunday traffic, then it is at once sad- 
ly true that one powerful factor in our 
civilized life is, at present standing for 
barbarism. It is compelling a host of 
intelligent, alert, useful men, like the 
one who wrote this letter, to be practical- 
ly slaves in order that other men may 
make money for themselves and their 
stockholders. For example, I quote 
again in substance from the train dis- 
patcher’s letter further on: 

“This is a fair sample of the human pro- 
gram of thousands of railroad men: The men 
who run out of C may go 131 miles west 
or ~37 miles east of here. When they get to 
the end of their run, the engine men go to 
what is known as a ‘ bunk house,’ where they 
may sleep until wanted for the return trip. 
The trainmen go to sleep in their caboose. It 
is more than likely they will be turned back 
before morning, and they turn out of their 
bunks and go out into the weather, good or 
bad, without more than a bite of anything they 
may have provided for the emergency. Then 
when they get back to C , if they be mar- 
ried men, they go to their homes and their 
wives get the lunch pail ready for the road 
again, while the men go to bed for another 
nap. If they get back to C on Saturday 
night they expect to be called before morning, 
and if they find themselves here on Sunday 
morning they are sure they will be called be- 
fore noon, so that they do not get ready for 
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church, or if they do dress to go to the house 
of the Lord it is not unlikely they will be called 
out of church, and many men never try to go 
to church for this very reason. This thing 
goes on from January to December. They be- 
come less and less interested in religious 
things.” 


I have no space in this article to give 


“more than a glimpse at the real facts in 


the case, but an entire volume of corre- 
spondence such as I might easily pro- 
duce would simply tell the same story of 
humanity being ground out for so much 
a month to make dividends; and it is not 
at all an unfair question to ask every one 
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who holds stock in railroad property, 
“ How far are you responsible for your 
share in this perpetuation of human slav- 
ery? Are you making any protest of 
any sort? Are you using any influence 
of any kind to change inhuman condi- 


tions?” It is true there are plenty of 
men who are apparently willing to be 
such slaves, but is it true that civiliza- 
tion has any right to accept such servi- 
tude? 

A few years ago I made a personal 
census of a city of 35,000 people, in or- 
der to find out as exactly as it could be 
done how much unnecessary Sunday la- 
bor was being required by the citizens, 
and I found that 1,500 people were at 
work more or less all day Sunday. A 
certain amount of Sunday labor was, of 
course, accounted necessary. The city 
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fire department, water department, 
street lighting, police force, hotel serv- 
ice, medical service, and anything that 
could be fairly counted under the head 
of necessity for comfort or safety was 
considered, but, after a fair allowance 
was made for absolutely necessary Sun- 
day labor, I found that 300 people could 
easily have performed all the labor re- 
quired for the good of the community. In 
other words, 1,200 people were unneces- 
sarily deprived of their rest and worship 
by the selfish habits of the rest of the 
population. Men delivered ice on Sun- 
day morning to good church members 
who could just as well have ordered 
twice the quantity the night before ; meat 
markets kept open to accommodate lazy 
Christians; three or four men were on 
duty at the Post Office an hour before 
church service and an hour after for the 
benefit of selfish business men who has- 
tened from the church to the office to sat- 
isfy their selfish curiosity concerning 
their mail; undertakers were kept on 
duty all day owing to a selfish demand 
on the part of labor organizations, which 
planned for Sunday funerals because it 
gave them better opportunities to dis- 
play their insurance orders; drug store 
clerks were kept on duty twelve hours 
under plea of supplying the public with 
necessary medicine, but in reality to sell 
soda water and cigars; and to the shame 
of the Christian public it must be said 
that practically the entire 1,200 Sunday 
workers were forced to keep at work by 
the selfish custom of a Christian commu- 
nity that did not need their services, or 
which by the exercise of a very small 
quantity of common sense or previous 
preparation could have dispensed with 
their so-called service on the Lord’s 
Day. 

It is not saying too much to say that a 
large part of our boasted civilization as 
at present organized cruelly disregards 
the rights of brother men to a day of 
rest. If the complex conditions of city 
life, for example, demand that I be car- 
ried to my church or mission on the 
street car or steam train, and if my 
church or mission could not exist unless 
my people and myself were thus carried, 
then there are twoways in which I 
should accept what seems to be inevi- 
table. Let us accept the facts as indis- 
putable—namely, that churches and 
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Christian missions in our cities under 
present conditions cannot exist unless 
the people who compose them are car- 
ried to their work by the cars on Sunday. 
I do not think myself that this is abso- 
lutely necessary; but for the sake of il- 
lustration we will suppose it is. But if I 
accept the service of my brother on the 
car or the train to take me to my Chris- 
tian work, then I am under a solemn ob- 
ligation to say to him: “I will do every- 
thing in my‘power, my brother, to give you 
a Sunday, for I have no right to ask you 
to serve me to this extent unless in return 
I serve you, for you have just as much 
right to a day of rest and worship as I 
have. To be indifferent to your condi- 
tion, to care nothing about your welfare 
simply because you are a part of the ma- 
chine that runs the civilized comfort of 
my life, this is to put myself, together 
with you, back into the darkness of hu- 
man slavery.” 

May I make an earnest plea with every 
Christian in the United States to con- 
sider this whole question of Sunday la- 
bor and its relation to the whole question 
of human rights. We have no right to 
be comfortable ourselves at the expense 
of any one else. The presidents, the su- 
perintendents, the directors, and the 
shareholders in great railroad and other 
corporations have no right to a moment’s 
peace so long as they allow present con- 
ditions to exist without some intelligent 
protest. Simply to glory in the magnifi- 
cent achievements, mechanical and com- 
mercial, of railroads and manufactories 
and other outward marks of civilization 
is to glory in the brutalities of physical 
might, if that.is the end of it. The man 
behind the machine, or rather the man 
caught in the machine, what of him? He 
is brother man with us. Let us be un- 
comfortable before we are comfortable— 
that is, let us not enjoy our beautiful 
ocean steamers and our beautiful trans- 
continental trains and our beautiful sum- 
mer excursions unless we are with heart 
and voice and pen doing something to re- 
lease the army of Sunday slaves from 
their unnecessary toil. 

That train dispatcher who has been 
working for that great corporation that 
controls 6,900 miles of road writes me 
again that he is going to resign his posi- 
tion. He cannot be a Christian and 
work every day in the year. No man 
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can. You cannot be one, Mr. President 
of the railroad from which this man re- 
signs. You could not be one, Mr. Su- 
perintendent of the division. You could 
not be a Christian and work every day 
in the year, Mr. Stockholder. And it 
rests with the president and the super- 
intendents and the directors and the 
shareholders of our great railroad sys- 
tems to say to all young men like this 
train dispatcher when they hand in their 
resignations, and give as a reason that 
they cannot be Christians and work all 
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the time, “ We will not accept your res- 
ignation, but we will manage the affairs 
of this road in such a way that every man 
who works on it shall have a day of rest 
and worship.” God have mercy on the 
Republic if its civilization is going to be 
loaded down with the great sin of human 
injustice! Civilization costs enough at 
the best, but it ought not to be guilty of 
the life blood of its brothers. So long 
as civilization has such slaves as these 
it will bear the brand of Cain upon its 
darkened forehead. 


Torexa, Kansas. 


Amusements of Girls« 


By Heloise Edwina Hersey 


Y DEAR HELEN: Tell me what 
a girl does when she does what 
she likes to do, and I will tell you 
what manner of girl she is. The ques- 
tion of the amusements most popular in 
the life of a people or in that of an in- 
dividual is not a trivial but a significant 
one. We take this for granted when we 
are discussing the Roman gladiatorial 
contests, the Spanish bull-fights, the 
English bear-baitings, the Olympian 
games, the Miracle Plays, or the May- 
pole dances. But, when we come to 
consider the amusements of our own 
time,—the vaudeville, the yacht race, the 
football game, or the playing of whist,— 
we seem to think them of no importance 
in showing the trend of our civilization. 
A people’s amusements, however, are 
still a short and sure path to the judg- 
ment of their actual development. It 
will not be a waste of time if I try to 
write out for you the situation in regard 
to our pleasures in this twentieth cen- 
tury. 

At present there are the most surpris- 
ing extremes in the theories of people as 
to how, when and where to amuse them- 
selves. Greater and greater sums of 
money are spent each year in the effort 
for pleasure. The voice of protest 
against the pursuit of pleasure as an oc- 
cupation has been almost silenced; and 
yet, on the whole, perhaps there was 
never a time when less satisfaction was 
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had out of the devices for diversion. It 
seems a little academic, but we really 
may be helped to understand the situa- 
tion by remembering the history of rec- 
reation in the last three centuries. The 
Puritan idea of amusements was the re- 
action of sober people against the levity 
of the Stuarts. It went far. John 
Bunyan speaks in the same tone of bell- 
ringing, tipcat and profane swearing as 
his three chief sins. There was little or 
no calm judgment of pleasure-seekers in 
England in his time. The gentlemen 
were wicked, flippant and worldly. They 
enjoyed hunting, dancing, card playing 
and play-acting; therefore, these amuse- 
ments were bad. The Puritan was 
charged with abolishing bear-baiting,— 
not because he cared for the suffering of 
the bear, but because he objected to the 
pleasure of the spectators. Now, when 
the Puritans came to America, these con- 
victions were reinforced by the stern 
necessities of the life of pioneers; and 
presently the charge that amusement was 
a waste of time was laid upon the already 
overburdened New England conscience. 
There was a special attack upon the fine 
arts, the theater, painting and sculpture; 
and all were laid under the ban. 

It is difficult for us to picture the ac- 
tual absence of recreation which existed 
even, for example, in the Salem in which 
Hawthorne was bred. Almost the only 
gatherings where people might greet 
each other; and where the ordinary so- 
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cial amenities might take place, were to 
be found in the Sunday worship and in 
the weekly prayer-meeting. The the- 
ater, the ball, any athletic sports, were 
out of the question. The church sociable 
had not yet developed. The small tea- 
party was the only form of entertainment 
really in vogue among the religious. 
“Work was the sober law they knew 
well to obey.” As lately as fifty years 
ago there were thousands of families in 
New England who might be called peo- 
ple of cultivation, and who forbade to 
their children the reading of any work 
of fiction. The recovery from this stern 
code has come but lately and come, no 
doubt, partly from the liberalizing of the 
Calvinistic view of life, as a vale of tears. 
Once started, the reaction came with a 
rush. All sorts of influences served to 
help it on. The increase of interest in 
the physical life of men and women in- 
vented many new amusements, and the 
rapid accumulation of fortunes increased 
the number of people who could give 
time to pleasure. The ban against the 
theater was removed. The number of 
new amusements of the last twenty years 
is enormous. In my girlhood the mild 


and innocuous but delightful croquet 
was almost the only outdoor sport in 
which both men and women engaged. 
Now we have tennis, golf, polo, hunting, 
coaching, yachting, the bicycle and the 


automobile. Amusements, so called, are 
legion; and the class of people that de- 
votes its life to them is rapidly increas- 
ing. It lives to play; and it is apparent- 
ly regardless of the fact, patent enough 
to a thoughtful observer, that it is really 
playing at life. 

I think I see two different influences 
which have gone to the determining of 
our recreations. Each of them has been 
potent in determining our way of life. 
Into many of our amusements the ele- 
ment of competition has been thrust. It 
has grown to enormous proportions. It 
is the life of much of our modern play. 
We no longer divert ourselves in order 
to have a good time, but in order to win 
in a contest. Examples can be cited al- 
most without number. Witness the de- 
velopment of the game of whist within 
the past ten years. From having been 
a well-loved recreation to which might 
be given an evening a week, or at the 
most two evenings a week, by rational 
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people, it has come to be the occupation 
literally of thousands of women and of 
hundreds of men. Its code of rules has 
been increased tenfold. Its concentrated 
strain is now even greater than that of 
chess. People flock to its great con- 
gresses and tournaments, and play night 
and day during the brief week of these 
sessions. To the mere spectator it seems 
amusement run mad. Again, it would 
appear that the pleasure of eating might 
be fairly free from the element of com- 
petition; but to-day there are hundreds 
of women’s luncheon clubs scattered over 
the country where every guest is pro- 
vided with a chafing-dish in which she 
may try to surpass her neighbor in the 
concoction of a toothsome viand. Va- 
riation of this custom is to be found in 
the luncheon club’s meeting at the 
houses of the members, where each 
luncheon is set in sharp competition with 
its direct predecessor or successor. Once 
more, all sorts of athletics have become 
competitive to the last degree. It has 
been interesting to watch the develop- 
ment of our national game of baseball, 
especially when compared with the Eng- 
lish game of cricket. Cricket is a slow 
game. More than half the balls bowled 
have no result upon the score. A con- 
stant change of position on the field gives 
chance for a breathing-spell to both play- 
ers and spectators. Baseball, on the other 
hand, has developed into a game where 
the nervous tension of player and spec- 
tator never relaxes for an instant. Not 
a ball is pitched that does not count in 
the score. Every year produces a new 
set of rules, and always they tend to in- 
crease the difficulty and strenuousness 
of the game. From time immemorial 
the club has been supposed to be the 
place of amusement, of leisure, even of 
self-indulgence; but into the world of 
clubs have come the women’s clubs, and, 
with the exceptions which one might 
count on one’s fingers, these devote them- 
selves, not to the increase of comfort or 
relaxation for their members, but to the 
increase of knowledge, of activity and of 
eagerness. From the time of King 
David until the middle of the nineteenth 
century the dance has been a spontaneous 
expression of high spirits. It has been 
untrammeled by any laws save those of 
grace and freedom. To-day the most 
popular form of the dance is the cotil- 
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lion, and into this has come as keen a 
competition as can exist, veiled by the 
conventionality of society. The avidity 
with which our young women desire to 
bear home their arms full of favors 
might well be called greediness. The in- 
crease in the cost of the favors at balls 
given by the very rich has multiplied this 
desire; and to-day the german has no 
more unalloyed spontaneity than the 
baseball game. The most that we ask of 
a girl in relation to it is that she shall 
play the game of life, and that, if she 
loses, she shall keep a smiling face. Fi- 
nally, into this stressful world, where 
we are making such desperate efforts for 
diversion, at last has been imported the 
professional entertainer. The dinner 
party and the reception are incomplete 
without the presence of such a helper. 
An actress to recite, a professional mu- 
sician to sing or play, a skillful dancer, 
—each commands large prices,—is taken 
as a matter of course at great entertain- 
ments. To sum up the whole situation, 


the most nervous folk in the world, living 
in the most strenuous age of the world, 
and needing most that natural relief 
from effort which cheers and recreates, 


have contrived that their amusements 
shall be competitive to a degree unknown 
in any previous civilization, and are rap- 
idly losing the power of enjoying them- 
selves in any hearty and spontaneous 
fashion. We pursue Pleasure more 
eagerly than ever, but we seldom come 
up with her. We are like William Wat- 
son’s description of Byron: 
“Too avid of earth’s bliss, he was of those 
Whom Delight flies because they give her chase. 
Only the odor of her wild hair blows 
Back in their faces hungering for her face.” 
Now it would be strange if there had 
been no rebellion against this state of 
things. A certain class of entertain- 
ments was sure to fall into the hands of 
reactionists, and to become more and 
more flippant, absurd and empty. The 
theater seems to have been the special 
ground of this revolution. The vaude- 
ville performance is the clearest evidence 
of this tendency. Thousands of people 
go to the theaters where these entertain- 
ments are given, and sit for hours wit- 
nessing a series of “turns,” where each 
is more stupid and silly than the last. 
Next in vacuity to the vaudeville per- 
formance stands the modern farce-com- 
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edy. This, again, commands large au- 
diences. It, at least, is not strenuous. 
If it puts nothing of value into the mind, 
at least it does not call upon the weary 
man or woman to engage in a battle, as 
does whist or dancing. It would be 
amusing, if it were not pathetic, to see 
the number of cultivated people look- 
ing on at a performance that is beneath 
contempt, laughing at time-worn jokes, 
delighting in horse-play, and apparent- 
ly believing themselves well amused by 
an entertainment which twenty-five years 
ago would have been thought too foolish 
even for children. By a seeming con- 
tradiction, which is but seeming, our 
amusements have grown physically and 
intellectually strenuous on the one side 
and vacuous and stupid on the other. In 
spite of the plethora of “ amusements,” 
no people ever reaped from so large an 
effort so slender a harvest. If one wants 
evidence of this, let one watch the ex- 
pression on the faces, even of the young, 
when they are dancing, are at the the- 
ter, when they are riding bicycles or 
steering automobiles. If the face tells 
anything, it tells a tale of ennui and of 
indifference. The laugh has disappeared ; 
the giggle and the smile remain, but 
fill poorly its place. Lowell puts the 
thing admirably: 

“ Pleasure doos make us Yankees kind o’ winch, 
Ez tho ’twas sumthin’ paid for by the inch; 
But yet we do contrive to worry thru, 

Ef Dooty tells us that the thing’s to du; 


An’ kerry a hollerday, ef we set out 
Ez stiddily ez tho ’twas a redoubt.” 


The enormous increase of nervous dis- 
eases testifies to the want of recreation. 
It is high time that we looked about for 
remedies for an evil that is becoming a 
national one. Many of them will lie in 
the hands of young women. 

My first remedy, then, is that of call- 
ing back Simplicity. She and her sweet 
sister Spontaneity have deserted modern 
society, and they must be coaxed back. 
This is a task for the subtle arts of wom- 
en; but how difficult it is nobody knows 
who has not tried it. I say to myself, 
“T am too self-conscious.” Does that 
help me to become less so? Surely not. 
Still, a wholesome life, not too full of 
either work or play, a clear ideal, and a 
healthy body should somehow brin 
back simple and spontaneous forms o 
recreation; The amusement shall not 
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be arranged three weeks in advance nor 
even three hours in advance. It shall 
surprise us, and shall add the joy of the 
unexpected to its other pleasures. This 
must, of course, imply that it shall not 
be complicated, and shall not need the 
help of the professional. I suppose all 
amusement must finally fall back upon 
that fundamental pleasure which we take 
in the society of congenial fellow-be- 
ings. Competition has brought about a 
decay of social skill, shown in the failing 
of the art of conversation. Good talk 
is the queen of amusements. The in- 
trusion of a professional elocutionist into 
a company of good talkers is little short 
of an insult. The ability to converse 
well is at the call of any young woman 
who will read widely, think a little on 
her own account, feel deeply, and learn 
a wholesome reverence for the language 
used by Shakespeare, Shelley, Lamb, 
Wordsworth and Emerson. With three 
or four such young women in a company, 
a drawing-room may easily be a temple 
fit for the highest intellectual pleasure 
ever discovered. With the professional 
entertainer such a room can only be a 
poorly arranged theater. Some of the 


most delightful evenings I have ever 
passed were spent in front of a big open 
fire, with a half-dozen congenial spirits ; 
and we did nothing but talk. The per- 
son who should have suggested a game, 
even one of whist, would have been 


laughed out of court. The conversation 
was as much more stimulating and de- 
lightful than any game could be as a real, 
living man is more interesting than a 
manikin. One of our first remedies, 
then, for our failing power to amuse our- 
selves is the calling back of the art of 
conversation. If you complain that life 
with no more exciting amusement than 
conversation will have a tendency to 
dullness, I answer that this is only one of 
a score of pleasures, altho it penetrates 
and irradiates them all. 

Perhaps my next remedy shall be a re- 
vival of a calm, true love of nature. Our 
athletic advances have thrust themselves 
between us and nature’s greatest charm. 
No thought of breaking records or of 
winning matches must intrude upon the 
silence of the nature-lover. Crawford’s 
Notch should not remain in the mind as 
“the place where I took that ugly head- 
er.” A man may really believe that he 
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is learning to love the country when he 
is carried through it by the electric car 
or by the bicycle; but of such a one I fear 
Wordsworth’s scathing lines will remain 
true: 
“A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 

I watched the other day a middle-aged 
man and woman sitting on a-beach upon 
which were rolling up great breakers, 
bearing the spent force of a storm far 
out at sea. They were not young lov- 
ers, but old friends. They talked or 
were silent, but their eyes seldom strayed 
from the beauty of color and motion be- 
fore them. They sat almost without 
moving for two long hours; and, when 
they finally rose, I chanced to overhear 
their expressions of regret that the time 
had been so short. I thought of the 
young woman who would have put into 
those two hours three afternoon teas and 
a whist lesson, and she compared but ill 
with these simple folk, on whom, I dare- 
say, she would have looked with patron- 
izing condescension. Wordsworth 
probably will continue the high priest of 
the lover of nature, but there ought soon 
to come to his aid some acolytes who will 
understand and put into words the mod- 
ern passion for the union of the moods 
of nature with the moods of man. The 
earlier Hardy did this constantly in 
prose. Edmund Sill began to do it in 
poetry. Miss Guiney sees some phases 
of it. But the poets who shall complete- 
ly fill this modern need are yet to come. 

So much for my belief that at least 
two of the old pleasures of society shall 
have revival. There must be many 
others, but they may not be prescribed to 
you by anybody in authority. If new 
amuseinents are to come, they must come 
in the natural course of events. But I 
doubt if it is so much new amusements 
that we want, or even a return to old 
amusements, as a new spirit which shall 
penetrate and take possession of all this 
region of our life. Competition may be 
the life of trade, but it is the death of 
recreation. Men and women alike, we 
are daily contestants in the arena. The 
precise task of recreation is to call us 
away from this contest. It should give 
us ease, delight, a free heart and a light 
foot. The desire to excel others has no 
place in the hours we give to amuse- 
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ment. The great attempt to be first in 
applied science may give us the messen- 
ger of the gods to attend our door and 
run our errands; but it cannot give us 
one hearty laugh or the one health-giving 
moment of happiness which the laugh 
would bring. We must find a more ex- 
cellent way than the road of emulation. 
Who knows but it may be an old, old 
way? What if there should come a 
time when a girl’s measure of the fun 
she had at a german should not be found 
in the favors she had won, but in the fa- 
vors she had done! What if a game of 
football should be played in an Elysian 
field where a manly self-control and a 
love of the game were the main issues 






“King of 


By Irenzeus Prime-Stevenson 


UCH days as those that we have just 
gone through in Prag, and for that 
matter such a time of new impulses 

in the old realm of Bohemia in general, 
the present generation of Bohemians 
surely have never seen. Older or young- 
er, it has scarcely ever dreamed of see- 
inch such. The Emperor in Prag—re- 
siding for half a week, with the Vienna 
Court, in the magnificent old Hradschin, 
put into sumptuous order for the royal 
visit—the Emperor in the majestic Karl- 
stein Castle—the Emperor entertaining, 
and entertained by, the proudest and old- 
est feudal aristocracy of Prag, many of 
whom have hitherto been conservative as 
to such honors almost to the point of dis- 
courtesy—the Thuns, the Waldsteins, 
Coudenhores, Czernins, Trautmannsdorf, 
Kinskys, the Lobkowitz, the Schwarzen- 
bergs—the Emperor making .speeches 
in Czechisch, and the most embittered 
Czech making speeches to him in Ger- 
man—the Emperor opening the new 
public bridge named for him that crosses 
the Moldau, and prophesying in set 
terms its symbolism as well as praising 
its utility, and all Prag and German Bo- 
hemia in a delirium of enthusiasm and 
fireworks. Surely this is a strangely fair 
contrast to the scenes in Vienna and the 
capital of Bohemia within recent years. 
And everybody (or every other body) 
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and victory the minor one! What if a 
dinner might be enjoyed, even if it had 
no guest capable of reciting anything 
when the coffee was brought in! What 
if the giver of a girls’ luncheon should 
take no account of the number of courses 
at the last luncheon! What if the the- 
ater should cease to advertise plays pro- 
duced regardless of cost, and should give 
weary people a taste of the true recrea- 
tion of heart and mind alike! This will 


be nothing more than the coming to pass 

of the prophecy: “ Give, and it shall be 

given unto you; good measure, pressed 

down, and shaken together, and running 

over, shall men give into your bosom.” 
Boston, Mass. 


Bohemia” 


talking of the “ real,” permanent suspen- 
sion of the bitter fight that has so long 
been waged, even to the casting of ink- 
stands and rulers at one’s Austrian ad- 
versaries, in lieu of javelins and daggers ; 
and over and over again one overheard 
the words, “ When the coronation of the 
King comes off ”’—“ the King of Bohe- 
mia,” “ When the Court is in residence 
here next time.” Old Tycho Brahe, the 
great astronomer, whose bones have just 
been verified in his grave in the Teyn- 
kirch, never read such a wonder in his 
star-gazings ; and as for somebody else’s 
bones,—those of King Ottokar of Bo- 
hemia—well, it is a marvel if they have 
rested quietly through such Hapsburg 
proceedings and triumphs. 

It will not be worth while to describe, 
especially as ocean-posts are at their best 
slow transmitters of such special corre- 
spondence, half of the aspects of this 
hurried féte, the splendor and dignity 
and beauty with which Prag has been 
clothed for so extraordinary an event and 
political episode. Literally the old city 
put on its beautiful garments as not for 
fifty years, perhaps for a hundred. Dra- 
peries, banners, flags and garlands were 
the clothes, and by night the blaze of 
electricity running riot across every his- 
toric or trivial facade was as jewels. 
Moreover, old and rich national cos- 
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tumes were brought out, furbished up 
and worn, day by day, by princes and 
peasants. All the world of Bohemia 
came trooping to Prag in “Acht und 
Tracht ” fashion. Every now and then 
you saw, in a suburb especially, groups 
of men and women that made you rub 
your eyes and ask yourself if you were 
not at a big gratis performance of 
Smetana’s “ Dalibor ” or “ Prodanoi Ne- 
vesta.”” The Bohemians are not, as are 
the Austrians and Hungarians, a hand- 











THE EMPEROR FRANZ-JOSEF I OF AUSTRO- 
HUNGARY 
From a very recent photograph 


some race—to my mind. They lack 
beauty of feature and elegance of figure. 
They have not the exotic and Oriental 
richness of physique whereof the Mag- 
yar is so justly vain (is there anything 
quite so overcome with a sense of his 
own charms as a Hungarian Life- 
Guardsman?). The Hussites and Prot- 
estantism and oppression have influenced 
the dress of the aristocracy, perceptibly 
to its sobriety. Still, only in Hungary 
will you see certain color-effects most se- 
ductively, if accidentally, occurring. 
Perhaps the hight of this sort of sarto- 
tial kaleidoscope came by day, when the 
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Franz-Josefs Bridge was opened; or by 
night, at the gala opera performance, 
when part of Dvorak’s new opera, “ Rus- 
salka,” was sung in the National Thea- 
ter—an amazing spectacle as to jewels 
and stuffs that:outdid the stage show. 
In the supplement to this Imperial trip 
to Prag, the visit of the Emperor to Leit- 
meritz and Aussig and Theresianstadt, 
there was really not much less of nation- 
al costuming and of Bohemian sugges- 
tiveness in many decades—altho those 
localities are German-Bohemian so large- 
ly in population and thoroughgoing par- 
ty spirit, as the politicians of the Empire 
know to their wo. The opportunity 
to air goodly vestments rather than 
grievances was simply one out of a thou- 
sand. “For,” says Dickens, when tell- 
ing us of the supposed hostilities be- 
tween Mrs. Gamp and Betsey Prig, at 
the tea table in Kingsgate street, “for a 
quarrel can be taken up at any. time, but 
a limited quantity of pickled salmon can- 
not be.” This was Prag’s day for 


pickled salmon—or, if I may make so 
lame a pun, pickled “Slava! Slava!” 
One heard that exclamation of greeting 


and joy hour by hour. 

Will a blessed pickled salmon “Aus- 
gleich” have been really begun by 
this incident? And will it last—an era 
of pickled salmon, peace, mutual conces- 
sions, national brotherhood between 
Austria and her wonderful old tormen- 
tor-in-chief? Or will the quarrel be 
taken up and over in Vienna the ink- 
bottles and paper-weights soon again go 
flying about the Parliament-house in 
stormy sessions and fierce personal in- 
dignation—like Mrs. Gamp’s pippins 
that fell in a wooden rain on the heads 
of the combatants? Is this visit of the 
uncrowned but titular King of Bohemia 
to precede not only other visits of the 
Emperor and his immediate family (for 
Prag has formally requested that an 
Archduke be “ stationed in residence ” 
in the capital!), but the actual miracle 
of miracles, a coronation in Prag, and a 
“King of Bohemia” in very truth?—a 
Bohemian Government, for itself ?—ex- 
actly as Hungary possesses her crowned 
sovereign and autonomy, and has so 
smiled disdainfully at the folly of an ex- 
cessive and undiplomatic Moldavian pa- 
triotism that has made her rival so un- 
fortunate. 
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It would be easy to answer these ques- 
tions in Austro-Hungarian politics too 
enthusiastically in the affirmative, on the 
one hand. Many persons lately, carried 
away by the spirit of the hour in Prag, 
have so answered them. On the other 
hand, the kind of sneering skeptical re- 
ply that certain bitterly partisan temper- 
aments are making in a grumbling sotto 
voce is equally unwise and thick-sighted. 
The highway to the coronation of the 
King of Bohemia, of course, is not yet 
by any means made straight. Nobody 
need begin to cut roses to strew in the 
path of Franz-Josef to the Cathedral 
or the Teyn-Church in Bohemia’s capi- 
tal, and the King of England will be 
crowned before the Hradschin is deco- 
rated for the anointed ruler of the Mol- 
dau-land. But I have yet to meet any 
person—and I have talked with many, 
intelligent and cautious in the topic— 
who denies that there is every indication 
that the long lane of embitterment be- 
tween Austria and Bohemia has really a 
turning, that calms, like storms, occur 
when no weather prophet sees their ad- 
vent. There is much reason to believe 
the change has really come, the hour of 
peace—the peace that is a preface to a 
definite accepted monarchical unity. As 
for reasons—the truce absolutely neces- 
sary. The stress was at the degree 
when yielding or breaking must come. 
In such hours as those lately told off to 
Bohemia even the demagog feels that 
he has reached the stopping place—nay, 
has been a fool; and the most dull-wit- 
ted, arrogant aristocrat, suddenly out of 
nerves and breath, can be made to realize 
that he is as an ass; that, like Hamlet’s 
famous ape, he will in a moment or so 
“break his own neck down” by a valor 
that is suicidal. Whether the famous 
remarks last year by the Emperor, inti- 
mating that he would suspend the consti- 
tution—an act involving such serious 
complications for the Empire that it 
seems scarcely a practicable thought— 
has worked such a honey-spell or not, is 
a doubtful suggestion. Certainly the 
Parliament opened in a fashion not sug- 
gesting much respect for such an idea. 
But equally certainly the Parliament is 
as peaceful now as a pan of new milk; 
the Emperor has visited Prag and 
German Bohemia, and he will go there 
again soon; and, what is more, into 
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Czech Bohemia. The Czechs, Old or 
Young, appear to have taken a leaf out 
of the political book of Hungary, and to 
have realized that good children are to 
be rewarded surely, and bad ones kept 
in a corner—and much good may it do 
them so to feel. The other afternoon, in 
a Prater farce here in Vienna, an actor 
asked, in course of his part, “ Not a Chi- 
nese? What are you then? Oh, a Ger- 
man Bohemian—a German Bohemian? 
Really, are there any nowadays?” 
with an effect on the audience that was 
immediate. 

One accent alone of great importance, 
especially failed, in the general greetings 
and joy of all in Prag—the Catholic 
clerical voice. Glacial, formal, behaving 
with perfect dignity and unresponsive- 
ness, were such churchmen as the new 
Prince-Cardinal Skrbensky and ‘his asso- 
ciates, day by day, festa by festa. Par- 
sons and rabbis were open-hearted and 
outspoken. But tho the cassock and be- 
retta were in all, not once did they show 
a sign of really being sympathetic to 
anything that was in progress. The Em- 
peror’s speeches (in perfect tact and 
taste, like all Franz-Josef’s utterances 
in public) were often of a sort to invite 
a response or to meet some sort of recog- 
nition from the religious rulers of Prag; 
he sent orders and gifts in discreet and 
generous measure to such recipients as 
deserved that sort of formal attention on 
the occasion. But there was an ominous 
Catholic silence, and not one really im- 
portant token of the good will of Catho- 
lic Bohemia, Catholic Prag, to the King 
ef Bohemia was made manifest through 
all the program for the royal stay. Evi- 
dently Cardinal Skrbensky, so new to 
his title (I saw him receive it with a fine 
proud humility in Rome a few months 
ago, in every gesture and look the diplo- 
matic and elegant priest of the aristo- 
cratic political world), does not purpose 
to commit himself to any new things, 
nor to help Austro-Bohemian brethren 
to dwell together in unity by his bene- 
dictions. In fact, he and other of Prag’s 
hierarchy have walked about as if they 
did not think such fraternity particular- 
ly “ good and pleasant.” Whether they 
will hinder it or help it we must wait 
awhile to decide. 

“ King of Bohemia ” is hardly a sweet 
phrase for Hungarian ears. Nor is it 
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loved elsewhere in the Empire. But 
sometimes one thinks that Hungarians 
and Galicians and Bohemians do not look 
often enough at what is inscribed on the 
current coinage of the great and complex 
dual-monarchy—really a triple, a quad- 
ruple or a sextuple monarchy, so cu- 
riously devolving on the mere Duke of 
Austria. But one step for one means 
other steps for all. If we have a King 
of Hungary, and if there is to be soon 
a crowned King of Bohemia, with what- 
ever is to come with that concession, 
why, just so must there anon be an oily 
pacification of wrangling Galicia and a 
coronation in Lemborg, a crowned King 
of Galicia, as well as merely that sort 
of monarch on a crown-piece and in an 
almanac of politics. They are talking of 
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just that very possibility over in Galicia 
this week as never before. The exam- 
ple of Prag is catching. However well 
we will do to wait before buying tickets 
to an Austro-Hungarian-Bohemian-Ga- 
lician sort of political Utopia, where 
everything is to be adjusted to every- 
body’s good pleasure, and all such trifles 
as taxes, religions, languages, bounda- 
ries, titles, successions, and so on, are in 
lovely equipoise, one may dream deep of 
the trip. And meantime one can remem- 
ber that also on the coins of the fairest 
and most, perplexed ruler in Europe is to 
be read ‘the hopeful, manly personal 
motto of an Emperor unspeakably dear 
to the mingled races he rules—“ Viribus 
Unitis.” 
Vienna, AusTRiA, 


aa 


Negro American Dhialects 
By Annie Weston Whitney 
II 


OST of the distinct plantation dia- 
lects are found in South Caro- 
lina,’ whose people have been 

credited with more characteristic individ- 
uality than those of any other State. Cer- 
tainly they are in many respects the most 


conservative. There are still in use at 
every session of the Legislature the 
heavy gold-headed mace, overtopped by 
its pointed crown, that was sent over for 
use by the colonial government, and the 
sword of state, with the king’s mono- 
gram on the scabbard. Here, too, as in 
no other State, the presiding officers of 
the Legislature still appear in long velvet 
gowns, the one in various shades of pur- 
ple, the other in different hues of blue. 

Here the courtly gentleman of the old 
school still addresses a married woman 
as “Mistress Smith” or “ Mistress 
Jones,” as the case may be, and he in 
turn is copied by the negro. 

The word hair and kindred words are 
still pronounced as spelled in the time of 
Chaucer. The dropping of the “u” in 
“honor ” and its companion words, and 
the second “1” in such words as “ trav- 
eler,” has never been encouraged, tho 
the public schools have discontinued their 
use. Not many years ago a boy was cor- 


rected by his teacher for spelling “ la- 
bor” with a “u.” He was told he 
would be marked for spelling incorrectly. 

“Tf I leave out the ‘ u,’” he said, “ my 
father will switch me; if I put in it, you 
mark me. What am I to do?” 

It is needless to say that the father was 
a stickler for the old régime. 

This same “u” in “ honor,” “ favor,” 
etc., was at one time dropped in England, 
but restored to use in 1843. 

It is surprising to find in this State, 
settled largely by Huguenots, so little of 
the French element in either language or 
customs. The French in Louisiana made 
a great effort to retain the language and 
customs of the mother country. Less 
than ten years ago there was but one 
magazine published in Louisiana, and 
that was entirely in French. 

In South Carolina, on the contrary, 
the Huguenots, fleeing from persecution, 
were glad to adopt the language and cus- 
toms of those among whom they found 
refuge. There has always been a large 
Scotch element in the northern part of 
the State, or the “ Up-Country,” as it is 
called, but this has had less influence on 
the negro dialect than the English and 
French elements of the Sea Islands, 
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where the finest cotton in the world al- 
ways has been and still is raised, and on 
the immense rice plantations of the coast. 

The formation of these different and 
distinct dialects can be better understood 
when something is known of the life on 
the large plantations.. Each was a little 
settlement of its own, having not only its 
separate church, but its hospital, for no 
sick negro was allowed to be cared for 
in his cabin. This hospital was visited 
every morning by the wife of the planter. 

These negroes, bought at first in large 
quantities, remained .for generations on 
the same plantation. The South Caro- 
linian often bought, but rarely sold, a 
slave. The threat of being sent to Geor- 
gia, the great slave market of the South, 
was often sufficient to bring a refractory 
negro to terms. It was a common thing 
to free a slave in South Carolina and to 
provide for his future, but in many in- 
stances the negro would refuse his free- 
dom. In Virginia at one time the laws 
were such that a negro could only be 
freed at birth, and there are instances of 
owners taking their slaves North to free 
them, and of the negro returning of his 
own free will. The slave looked down 
on the “ free nigger ” because he was de- 
barred from free intercourse with the 
whites. 

On the large rice plantations this inter- 
course started at a very early age, for 
there was always a large room where the 
children whose mothers were at work 
were cared for by women too old to work 
out; and this room the mistress from the 
“big house ” overlooked and visited dai- 
ly. These rooms had large open fires, 
before which sweet potatoes were always 
roasting, these being given the children 
ad libitum. 

On Sunday mornings every child on the 
plantation was brought before the “ Mas- 
ter”? for inspection, and those who met 
the requirements in neatness or cleanli- 
ness in dress and appearance were re- 
warded with a bit of candy, a piece of 
cake, or something equally desirable. 

Beginning at this early age to note 
every word, movement and gesture of 
the master and the master’s family, it is 
no wonder that we find in later life the 
negro with the dignity and courtly man- 
ners of a past generation. 

It is almost needless to mention the 
fact that the maids, body-servants, and 
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house servants generally, whose number 
was legion, considered it one of their 
privileges to copy the people at the “ big 
house” and be in turn copied by the 
field hands. It is mentioned to call at- 
tention to the effect it had on the dialect 
of the plantation ; for, as Professor Wil- 
liam Dwight Whitney says that every 
family within itself has its own spoken 
dialect, so these family individualities, 
being accentuated by the imitative negro, 
became prominent factors in forming the 
dialects, or in creating distinctive fea- 
tures on the different plantations. 

It will be said that the dialects the ne- 
groes brought with them were not all 
alike. True, but as it is being shown 
now that the negroes from different parts 
of Africa were not so different as at one 
time believed, so the dialects were simi- 
lar in many respects. There is a tend- 
ency with all of them, for instance, to 
begin words with the double consonants, 
as ng, nk, nd, etc., with a still stronger 
tendency to end them with vowels, as 
shown in the quotation already given 
from the story of Cinderella. This lat- 
ter tendency is noticeable in many of the 
Negro-American dialects. 

Now, let us look for a moment at the 
influence these distinctive dialects have 
had on the speech of the whites brought 
up among them. 

A white child, often one of a family of 
twelve, fourteen and even sixteen, was 
necessarily left largely to the care of the 
old negro “mauma.” This “ mauma” 
had been carefully selected and trained 
and felt it her privilege to oversee and 
correct the manners and even the speech 
of her charges. She knew perfectly well 
what was correct in both. Her own dia- 
lect might consist largely of words and 
expressions once proper for the master, 
but now given up by him; she would 
recognize the difference, and any signs 
of falling into the dialect form of speech 
would be met with: 

“Dat no way fer white chile talk.” 

The plantation jingles, songs and mel- 
odies, with their quaint dialects, made SO 
slight an impression on the white child 
that his memory has retained but scant 
and hazy traces of them. This, of course, 
does not include the minstrel songs, they 
bearing but slight resemblance to the 
genuine negro ones. Great attention was 
paid to the education of these children; 
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tutors were carefully selected, and the li- 
braries on the plantations were excep- 
tionally fine, classic writers being largely 
represented. Yale was the favorite col- 
lege in this country, and there the South- 
erner was thrown largely with compan- 
ions from his own section of the country. 

On this conservative State more na- 
tional honors have been heaped than on 
any of the original States except, per- 
haps, Virginia. And where do we find 
more finished speeches, more forcible 
language or a more beautiful use of 
words than among our Southern orators 
before the war? 

Nor was this education confined to the 
men. A Southern woman prided herself 
on her familiarity with the classics. She 
was brought up on them and studied 
Shakespeare almost as carefully as her 
bible. 

The literary language of the cultured 
Southerner is as pure and beautiful as 
that of the cultured man in any other 
part of the country. If he chooses con- 


servatism in speech, where others are 
more radical, who shall criticise ? 
Samuel Pegge, Esq., writing in 1844, 


of the dialects of England, claims that 
they are survivals, and in his reproof to 
the Londoner for the way in which he 
looks on them, says: 

“Most people admire family plate, but 
family language must be melted down 
and modernized.” 

Until we have a settled standard in this 
country, there will be differences of 
speech even among cultured people. Lan- 
guage undergoes no physical change; it 
only changes at the will of man. Pro- 
fessor Whitney again claims that we, in 
our conservatisms, are as much in the 
right as England in her changes ; that we 
have too long accepted the inferior posi- 
tion and that through our literature we 
have won the right to share in forming a 
definite standard. 

Purists, such as Richard Grant White, 
who claim that “everything purely 
American, in language is bad,” are liable 
to subject themselves to ridicule by fol- 
lowing the English standard too closely ; 
words in general use in the two countries 
having totally different meanings. An 
American would hardly say that he “ was 
all. knocked up,” and he was going to 
take a “ second-class carriage” with as 
little “ luggage ” as possible. 


< 
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Of dialect in literature, it is hardly 
necessary to say more than that without 
it certain phases of life could not be de- 
picted. A typical story of Southern life 
could not be given with the negro left 
out; and he could not be portrayed with- 
out his form of expressing his thoughts 
and ideas. They are not only an impor- 
tant but an interesting part of him. This 
is forcibly proved by an attempt to read 
a dialect story with the dialect left out. 
One would hardly attempt a second one. 

In writing dialect, it is as important to 
be thoroughly familiar with the particu- 
lar kind to be represented as it is to be 
well informed before writing a scientific 
article. 

“ Some critics hold that it is more dif- 
ficult to write a perfect dialect story than 
one in classic English. The art is high- 
er, being more complex.” 

And yet some of our best writers make 
attempts at it that seriously injure what 
might otherwise be good work. As not- 
able examples of this, we have Howell’s 
Virginia dialect in “A Hazard of New 
Fortunes,” and Brander Matthews’s Bal- 
timore dialect in “ The Royal Marine.” 
It is surprising that Brander Matthews, 
a Southerner, should have attempted a 
dialect he quickly shows he knows very 
little of. 

It is perhaps clever to call the Balti- 
more girls the “terrapin girls,” but he 
fails to give his heroine the speech of the 
“terrapin girls.” Her pronunciation of 
the word “ Baltimaw ” would be more 
nearly correct if the “ w ” were left off. 

When she says: 

“T don’t like her right much; ” “ She’s 
very clever, if she is o’nery,”’ and when 
she talks about “old friends in the 
So’th,” and says “on the po’ch” she is 
using a speech totally distinct from any- 
thing in use among the “ terrapin girls.” 

When she says, “ My aunt allows it’s 
goin’ to rain,” she uses what belongs to 
the New England dialects, and what, 
when found in use among the Southern 
whites, is found only in the dialects of 
the “ po’ buckra.” 

Our present system of education is the 
greatest enemy of dialect. Let us then 
cherish what we have in literature, for 
it will soon be too late to collect more; 
and it is among those who use it that we 
find the real pathos of life, and often its 
great beauties, before conventionalities 
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have come and covered them with a 
cloak. Without this literature, what 
would the world know of the quiet New 
England life, of the Hoosier, the Creole, 
the sturdy Mountaineer, or of plantation 
life? Would we give up Uncle Remus 
and his animal tales? 

It is to be regretted that many valuable 
folk-tales are sinking into oblivion be- 
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cause of the difficulty of understanding 
those from whom they could be obtained. 
An attempt is now being made to study 
these dialects, through which many val- 
uable contributions are yet to be given 
to the folk-lorist, throwing rays of light 
on the history of past ages, and in many 
cases helping to prove the wonderful 
theory of the unity of man. 
BALTimorE, Mp, 


Some of Our Friends in the Country 
By E. P. Powell 


HE countryman may, if he will, 
bi establish relations with the animal 
world which bear not only upon his 
economical, but also upon his intellectual 
and moral condition. I am reminded of 
this by the appearance of robins, all win- 
ter, on a great mountain ash tree that 
overhangs my house. By planting that 
tree I incidentally set a table for myriads 
of birds. It has served as an invitation 


to them not only in summer but in winter 


when it does the soul good to hear the 
robin chirp. 

I have been trying to create relations 
of a cordial sort with that beautiful little 
rodent, the chipmuck. These little fel- 
lows are quite inclined to meet our friend- 
ship half way. They never can be quite 
at home in the woods, because they can- 
not climb high trees. You will find them 
where there are stone piles, or old quar- 
ries, or hollow stumps. A couple of 
them have ventured close to my house, 
and found a chance to establish domestic 
relations in the stone wall that partly 
surrounds my croquet ground. If it were 
not for “ Tweed,” the house cat, I think 
they would get quite in the way of the 
rolling balls. They have a very pretty 
way of expressing their interest in us, 
without conveying the idea that they are 
on a marauding expedition. I have never 
found out that chipmucks do us any 
harm. 

On the contrary, the red squirrel, when 
making up to us, is sure to be on mis- 
chief bent. In a remarkably good article 
on this squirrel in the New England 
Magazine, we are told that it may pos- 
sibly be destructive to young birds; and 
that without doubt it is very fond of raw 


meat. I am sorry to say that I know the 
accusation to be true. It is impossible 
to allow them freely about our lawns and 
shrubberies, if we desire to befriend the 
birds. I have seen them, not only when 
hunting for their dinners in the robins’ 
nests, but when the robins have been 
making furious onslaughts on them to 
drive them from the trees. If the wild 
fucd of the red squirrel becomes scarce 
he never goes hungry, but betakes him- 
self to our pear trees and sweet apple 
trees, nipping the fruit off, only to devour 
the seeds. When he is tired of a fruit 
diet he hunts out a bird’s nest and feeds 
upon the young birds. Not unfrequently 
he will catch an old bird. Their work is 
also destructive on the tip ends of pine 
and spruce limbs. It is only a fair return 
for their destructive habits that, in turn, 
they become the victims of hawks and 
owls. On the whole I am compelled to 
class the red squirrel as not a friend of 
the farmer. I have heard it said by good 
authorities that they will do great dam- 
age to maple trees by gnawing through. 
the bark to gather sap. But of this I am 
not sure. 

I am inclined to think much better of 
another of our rodent neighbors—I refer 
to the mole. At least in this section it 
does very little of the damage that is at- 
tributed to it. Its food is almost entirely 
confined to grubs in the soil; and when 
these are exceedingly abundant you will 
be sure to find the tracks of the mole also 
abundant. You will find this to be pecul- 
iarly true every third year, with the re- 
currence of the grub of the May beetle. 
This creature remains in the larva state 
in the soil for two years, emerging in 
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numbers only every third year. Examine 
your meadows, and especially the sunny 
slopes of knolls, where these grubs have 
been spending their winters by the tens 
of thousands, ready to emerge in the 
spring, and you will find that mole tracks 
tunnel the ground in every direction. The 
latter have multiplied, however, not as 
our enemies but as our friends, devour- 
ing myriads of the grubs before they de- 
velop as completed insects to devour our 
trees. That the mole does damage in 
our vegetable and flower gardens at 
times by tunneling among the roots I 
do not deny; but he is there in pursuit of 
creatures that will do us much worse in- 
jury. 

There is no reason why farmers, and 
those who hold suburban homes, should 
not vary their supply of meat by keeping 
a rabbit warren, well stocked with these 
interesting animals. I remember visiting 
an old lady whose chicken pies were fa- 
mous, but whose chickens on that occa- 
sion at least were rabbits. She was liv- 
ing alone in a little cottage, with about 
an acre of land. After dinner she took 
me out into a little lot next to her straw- 
berries, where she showed me her chick- 
ens and her rabbits. These last were 
kept in a warren about ten feet square, 
and divided into two compartments. To 
prevent them from burrowing out, long 
hemlock stakes were driven deep into the 
ground on all sides of the warren. Here 
was a large family, multiplying with 
great rapidity. They were fed with clover 
from the little meadow and with cabbage 
leaves from the garden. The supply of 
meat was almost inexhaustible, and the 
cost a good deal less than that of rearing 
chickens. A better warren can be built 
by digging out a couple of feet of soil 
and paving the bottom, afterward throw- 
ing back the dirt, so that they may bur- 
row, but not dig deeply enough to get un- 
der the wall or stakes that surround them. 
Of course, they will gnaw almost all sorts 
of wood, except hemlock. 

Rearing collie dogs has recently grown 
into quite an independent industry in the 
United States. The collie is becoming 
immensely popular with the farmers, and 
is really the only dog that should be tol- 
erated by those who live by gardening. 
Unlike other dogs, it moves around the 
garden, among delicate plants, without 
doing any damage. My collie in five 
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years has never broken but one stalk of 
any value, so far as I know; and that was 
done when trying to drive another dog 
out of the grounds. A skirmish followed, 
and consequences were not altogether 
pleasant. This safe movement among 
plants is partly due to its style of motion, 
but still more to its intelligence. The in- 
stinct of the collie is very strongly to 
herd animals, and to take care of cows 
and sheep. But he can just as easily be 
taught to take care of fowls and com- 
prehend the idea of protecting your gar- 
den beds. ; 

I am told that Kansas City has a curi- 
ous suburb of prairie dogs. There are 
three or four hundred burrows, and they 
are within two blocks of the most fash- 
ionable residences of the city. There 
seems to be no reason why these animals 
should not be cultivated in many other 
localities, and even in connection with 
public parks. The prairie dog is a sort of 
squirrel, and is not averse to familiarity 
with human beings. It has developed a 
remarkable tendency to communism, liv- 
ing always in villages, with mutual inter- 
ests. The creature can equally well be 
domesticated on large farms; while it is 
as useful for food as it is interesting in its 
habits. 

The introduction of camels and os- 
triches into the Southern States adds to 
our list of domesticated creatures two 
that are peculiarly interesting. Several 
of the Southern States report a develop- 
ment of what is called goose-farming. 
Probably no better use can be made of 


large areas of semi-swampy land than to 
breed these very valuable fowl. I am in- 
terested in the breeding of domestic 
fowls with habits adapting them to our 
growing interest in small farming and 
gardening. Every breed of fowls has its 


peculiar habits. Some of them it is im- 
possible to tolerateanywhere within range 
of a garden. I have found the Brahmas 
and Plymouth Rocks to be of a more 
quiet disposition, and fit to be allowed to 
ramble about the barn, without making 
sure of raids upon the garden. But in 
every flock I find one or two hens 
that must be promptly eliminated, be- 
cause of a special tendency to quit the 
flock and skirmish for themselves. We 
are probably not near the limit of our list 
of possible domestic friends among the 
fowls. It is reported that the eider duck, 
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along the coast of Ireland, has become 
an object of domestic culture. The at- 
tractions that are said to most please this 
curious creature are bells that are worked 
by wind or water, bright clothes hung up 
in its sight, and the presence of bright- 
colored fowls or birds. Premiums are 
offered for the destruction of such crea- 
tures as prey upon the eider. Altogether 
the success attending the new enterprise 
is said to be remarkably good. The prof- 
its add a good deal to the income of the 
farmers along the coast frequented by 
them—a class of farmers heretofore very 
wretched. Such new industries are pos- 
sible almost everywhere. The trouble is 
lack of enterprise and of business versa- 
tilty on the part of those people most 
needing it. 

But I had in mind also the esthetic and 
intellectual side of our problem. The 
complete subjugation of nature must in- 
clude the elevation and exaltation of 
every form of nature. As we beautify 
the vegetable world we may add to the 
pleasures of the animal world. We have 
our Burroughs, our Torrey, our Abbott, 
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and our McCook to show the charming 
side of wild animal nature; but we have 
not yet our Downing to show us the art 
of cultivating and ennobling the animal 
world that is about us. As a consequence 
we have women who are more careful of 
theis rose bushes than of the birds that 
nest in them; who will nurse house plants 
and remain indifferent to the pleasure of 
animals. But we are nearly out of the 
woods. The passion for hunting—a mere 
inheritance from savage life—is passing 
away of necessity. Our big prey is most- 
ly extinct; the sportsman must also soon 
be eliminated from society. Shall we not 
devise a finer relation to our remaining 
fauna? This seems to me inevitable. We 
love Walter Scott because he loved dogs. 
“ Black Beauty” has become a classic. 
“Rab and His Friends” is the key of a 
more Christian age. This is foreshad- 
owed in Kingsley and in Thorea.. In 
more ways than one the world is capable 
of a better ideal. The whole animal 
world has waited long enough for man’s 
redemption. 
Cuinton, N. Y. 


Hunt Helped a Cor- 


in Russia 


AuTHor oF “ BULLET AND SHELL,” ‘* How I Became a Scout,” Etc. 


FUGITIVE telegram from St. 

Petersburg announcing that Gen- 

eral Gourko had been selected by 
the Czar to lead a force of 40,000 infan- 
try and 30,000 cavalry and artillery 
against Turkey in 1878 led me on what 
seemed at first a wild goose chase. 

I received orders one afternoon in the 
city of Paris to proceed at once to Rus- 
sia and join the army under Gourko. 
Accustomed to ‘obeying orders prompt- 
ly, and having learned that  trust- 
ing to luck often secured success, 
I traveled on the rail from Paris to St. 
Petersburg, enduring serenely the many 
discomforts and frequent delays so no- 
ticeable on the Russian system of rail- 
ways. I arrived at St. Petersburg one 
savagely cold February morning, passed 
through the minute and vexatious police 


examination extended to all foreigners 
in Russia, and finally got domiciled on 
the second floor of a bleak and cheerless 
caravansary, not far from the residence 
of the American Minister. 

Losing no time, I called upon the 
American Minister and explained my er- 
rand. 

“My dear sir,” said the Minister, “I 
cannot help you in any way. It is quite 
evident that you do not understand the 
Russian official system. We are nowinSt. 
Petersburg, the capital city of autocratic 
Russia. Your demand would, no doubt, 
have received prompt attention in Wash- 
ington and polite consideration in either 
London or Paris. Here, your request 
will be considered suspicious, and in of- 
ficial circles you would be regarded and 
recorded as a possible spy. If you are 
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persistent, it may happen that you will 
be subjected to a midnight visit from the 
Imperial police, your private papers 
seized, and you might even find yourself 
on the long and painful road to the Si- 
berian mines.” 

“But how can the Russian Govern- 
ment send an inoffensive American citi- 
zen to Siberia without your knowledge? 
It seems ridiculous. What are you here 
for?” 

“You remind me of the story of the 
man under sentence of death, whose 
friends insisted that his sentence could 
not be carried into effect. The prisoner’s 
reply was that it was all very well to say 
that the authorities could not hang him, 
but he was afraid they would, and it so 
happened that he did swing at the end of 
a rope.” 

“Your simile is not at all like one of 
Abraham Lincoln’s. I do not exactly 
see the point,” said I. 

“Tt is the best I can offer,” replied the 
American Minister. “Let me explain. 


You are duly registered by the Imperial 
police, and, had you not visited me, I 
would not have known of your presence 


in St. Petersburg. Suppose—and it is 
not at all an improbability—that you dis- 
appear the day after to-morrow. I 
could not learn that fact for a day or 
two; perhaps a week. Then my inquiry 
would be met with all sorts of evasions, 
and it might be months before I could 
trace you and secure your release. In 
the meantime, General Gourko would 
have finished his campaign, and your suf- 
ferings would have gone for nothing. 
My advice is to get your passports at 
once and return to Paris.” 

“You do not appreciate the methods 
of American journalists?” I replied. 
“Do you suppose for one moment that, 
having come to Russia, I intend to be 
—— out of the Empire like a whipped 

og! ” 

“This is not the United States,” re- 
sponded the Minister ; “ but the great ex- 
panse of territory ruled by the White 
Czar, who holds power of life and death 
over every human being in his wide do- 
minion.” 

“And are you under his dictum re- 
garding life and death? ” 

“No, but outside of the American Em- 
bassy I have no power, no influence.” 

I left the Embassy in a very discon- 
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solate frame of mind, for the pessimism 
of the American Minister had affected 
me, and for the first time in my adven- 
turous life as a war correspondent I felt 
disposed to throw up my billet and beat 
an ignominious retreat. I had not gone 
more than a hundred yards from the 
doors of the American Embassy when a 
drosky drawn by three fiery horses 
dashed past me over the hard-packed 
snow that covered the pavement. 

A few seconds afterward the speed of 
the vehicle was suddenly checked and 
the drosky came up behind me. Looking 
round, I saw that the occupant of the 
richly decorated sleigh was no less a per- 
sonage than the Grand Duke Alexis, 
brother of the then reigning Czar of 
Russia. 

It should be here interpolated that 
when the Grand Duke Alexis visited the 
United States as a simple lieutenant of 
the Russian navy in 1870, he received an 
official welcome from the cities of New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington, be- 
ing also welcomed by the President and 
other officers of the Government. These 
official ceremonies finished, the Duke 
went to the Far West, and where, under 
the escort of General Miles and his of- 
ficers on duty in the Indian country and 
under the guidance of Colonel William 
F. Cody, the famous army scout, fa- 
miliarly known as “ Buffalo Bill,” he 
hunted over the plains, and did his full 
share toward exterminating the wild 
buffalo herds then roaming by the thou- 
sand under the shadows of the Rocky 
Mountains. On this exciting and inter- 
esting trip the Grand Duke was accom- 
panied by the correspondent under con- 
sideration with others of his enterpris- 
ing guild. Therefore, tho surprised at 
the chance encounter, I was not sur- 
prised to hear the Grand Duke accost me 
by name. 

“ Get in,” said the Grand Duke, in his 
customary offhand manner; and, as the 
correspondent obeyed and the drosky 
resumed its swift course, Alexis said: 
“What on earth are you doing here in 
Russia?” 

I made full explanation; related the 
details of my interview with the Ameri- 
can Minister, and hinted that I was dis- 
posed to take the first train for France. 

“You Americans are the most enter- 
prising and bravest people on the face of 
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the globe, except, of course, the Rus- 
sians,” said the Grand Duke, with a 
merry laugh, which displayed his beauti- 
ful teeth. “ But, as you Americans say, 
‘the idea’ of a New York paper sending 
you all this distance to join General 
Gourko, beats me.” 

Then the driver of the drosky changed 
his route, and soon deposited me at the 
door of his hotel. Dinner, bed and break- 
fast followed, and I was making the 
necessary inquiry the following morn- 
ing regarding my proper course for ob- 
taining a passport and railroad tickets 
out of the Russian dominions, when a 
superbly uniformed officer entered the 
hotel corridor and politely informed me 
in very correct English that he had been 
instructed to become my conductor to 
the Imperial palace. 

“What for?” was the blunt demand. 

The gold-laced official shrugged his 
glittering shoulders in true Parisian 
fashion, and merely contented himself 
with repeating his message, adding that 
an Imperial equipage was waiting at the 
door. 

Meekly following my guide, I entered 
the drosky, and was presently ushered 
into the Imperial palace. Passing 
through a series of very cold corridors, 
paved with marble and ornamented with 
statues and bizarre decorations, I was 
finally introduced into a large apart- 
ment occupied by two distinguished- 
looking men. One of these was appar- 
ently over sixty years of age. He wore 
a gorgeous uniform, his breast being cov- 
ered with glittering orders. The other 
was remarkable for the simplicity and 
plainness of his uniform. Nearly every- 
body in Russia who is above the peasant 
class wears uniform of some kind or 
other; but there was a peculiarly lofty 
air in this man’s demeanor that struck 
me as remarkable. 

No attention was paid to me by either 
of the men seated at the carved table 
which occupied the center of the spa- 
cious apartment, and as my gold-laced 
guide had mysteriously disappeared, I 
was rather puzzled how to act. 

Much to my relief the Grand Duke 
Alexis presently emerged from a side 
door, and approached me with a genial 
smile. 

“T am about to present you to the 
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Minister of War, Count Menzikof,” said 
the Grand Duke. “To him you can ex- 
plain your wishes,” and the Grand Duke 
led me toward the table. 

A rapid conversation ensued between 
the three Russian officers in their native 
language, and then I was introduced by 
the Grand Duke in more musical Eng- 
lish. The War Minister in broken Eng- 
lish and very pure French intimated his 
willingness to forward my desires, and 
after filling out a very large card on 
which was printed some formula in Rus- 
sian, presented it to the plainly dressed 
and apparently bored man sitting at the 
center of the table. This personage 
seized a huge quill pen and signed the 
document, which was at once handed to 
me, and, obeying the Grand Duke’s 
pinch on my elbow, I withdrew with a 
bow, which was courteously acknowl- 
edged by the War Minister and the un- 
known. 

“Who was that distinguished-look- 
ing man who signed my document?” 
I inquired, when we had re-entered the 
corridor. The Grand Duke laughed as 
he asked: 

“Have you read the pass? Perhaps 
the signature will give the answer.” 

I turned the huge card over and saw 
at the bottom the single word, 


“ ALEXANDER.” 


“Was that the Czar?” I whispered. 

The Grand Duke made no immediate 
reply, and politely escorted me to the pal- 
ace gate, where the Imperial drosky was 
still waiting. 

“You have seen the White Czar,“ 
said the Grand Duke, solemnly. “In 
an hour you will begin your long jour- 
ney. I am happy in being of service to 
one of those I was so fortunate to meet 
in the New World. Adieu.” 

For nearly a fortnight I traveled by 
Imperial post across the wide and dreary 
steppes of Russia, and at length reached 
the command of General Gourko, who 
was much astonished at my unexpected 
arrival. I was very hospitably treated 
while with the Russian column during its 
famous and memorable march over the 
formidable Balkan Mountains, and was 
able to send to my paper the earliest 
news of Gourko’s success and subsequent 
victories. 

New York: City, 
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Anent Ibsen * 


For any sort of superiority above the 
dull, dead level of inanimate matter na- 
ture cherishes an implacable hatred. 
While condemned by the law of her being 
to ever higher and higher forms of ex- 
istence, yet on the whole voluntary side 
of her activity she seems, in revenge for 
the anguish of her enforced travail, to 
have vowed the extinction of her off- 
spring, so initiating the eternal contradic- 
tion of growth and decay. Wasteful, 
faithless and cunning, she has sown in 
every aggregation of organized matter 
the germ of dissolution, rooted deep in 
the constitution of the protoplasmic jelly 
and spreading up into consciousness in a 
thousand suicidal impulses of license and 
revolt. Not content with this act of per- 
fidy, she has arrayed one individual, one 
society, one civilization against another 
in an endless war of extermination from 
the lowest instinct of brute rivalry to the 
most euphemistic phase of modern com- 
petition. The higher the form, just so 
much the more does she begrudge it ex- 
istence, so that the type of greatest insta- 
bility and impermanence is exactly that 
rarest and most precious of all, the hu- 
man spirit with the fruit it has produced 
in imitation at once and in defiance of 
nature—even when, as here, man has set 
himself against the universal leveler for 
his own protection and preservation. 

_ Among all the agents of this destruc- 
tive activity of nature, the barbarian is by 
far the most dangerous. In the ceaseless 
duel between life and death it is with his 
mother’s darker murderous moods that 
he sympathizes. Partially civilized and 
educated, the man of a half truth, with 
the tremendous vigor and assurance that 
goes with this character, he belongs with 
the crude Titanic forces of annihilation. 
He is usually ignorant of his own tend- 
ency and imagines himself to be reform- 
ing, constructing, creating, while all the 
time he is scattering broadcast the seeds 
of dissolution and decay. As with his 
*Tue Leacue or Youru. By Henrik Ibsen, Edited 


with an introduction by William Archer. Imported b 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $r1.00, Ee : 





mother, so with him; it is the rarest and 
best that excites his blind animosity. Nat- 
urally, when such an one writes, it is of 
what he best knows—of dim, disastrous 
things, of life in eclipse, of the obscure 
suggestions of disorder and confusion 
with which his brain riots, implanted by 
his treacherous parent at the very origin 
of life. In literature he is no more cre- 
ative, no less nihilistic, than elsewhere. 
With Ibsen’s art, in the narrow sense 
that limits the extension of the term to 
technic, we have no quarrel. Unques- 
tionably he has done much to improve 
dramatic methods. He has broken the 
conventional French model of the mid- 
century. He has done away with solilo- 
quy and monolog, both clumsy and in- 
effective expedients. And in epitomizing 
the issues of a long period of time in a 
single critical situation, in such a way as 
to reflect its causes and foreshadow its 


remotest consequences, he has displaced 
the old sprawling analytic action with a 
compact, synthetic one, which is hardly 
surpassed for intensity save by the Greek 
playwrights. 

But at what a price have these im- 


provements been bought! Art is not a 
mere ingenious system of mechanics—but 
man’s supreme attempt to rationalize the 
multitudinous welter and jumble of his 
sensations, to reconcile the discrepancies 
which the birth of consciousness has in- 
troduced into the world, to organize for 
himself, in spite of the grudge of nature, 
a little cosmos in the midst of the anarchy 
that surrounds him. It would be as well 
to call a set of disconnected epigrams a 
philosophy because they are made to run 
upon the letter, as to call a parcel of 
broken appeals to our wildest instincts 
art because they conform to some me- 
chanical stage principle. The test of art 
is its sanity, its soundness. Does it pre- 
sent life so that the human mind can take 
it up and deal with it in an orderly way, 
reasonably and with satisfaction, it is 
good art. Does it disturb, perplex, un- 
settle, confound, it is bad art, no matter 
how excellent its technology and work- 
manship. But this is what the barbarian 
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cannot understand. Down through all 
the successive strata of his unconscious 
being the fatal impulses of a material 
atavism stir him to rake over the refuse 
and rubbish of creation for the dead cor- 
ruptible matter that breeds infection and 
decay. 

If we were asked to specify the quality 
which Ibsen chiefly lacks for sanity and 
soundness, we should answer, in the ap- 
proximate way in which alone such a 
question can be answered, the quality of 
geniality, the sense of mirth. Of the 
healthy power to laugh, especially at him- 
self, he shows no slightest trace—none of 
that “transcendental irony,” if you 
please, which would lift him above his 
own work to an elevation from which he 
might take a detached, a half-whimsical, 
a wholly sane and healthful view of him- 
self. When Thackeray, at the comple- 
tion of the scene between Rawdon Craw- 
ley and Lord Steyne in “ Vanity Fair,” 
leaned back and cleared the atmosphere 
by exclaiming, “ That’s genius, my boy,” 
he assumed an attitude toward himself 
that Ibsen and the Ibsenites seem utterly 
incapable of. No doubt they have flat- 
tered themselves often enough upon their 
genius, but it is greatly to be feared that 
the saving grace of “ my boy” has been 
always wanting. Could any one capable 
of this touch have made that nightmare 
world of lunacy and disease—“ ich weiss 
nicht ist sie ein Tollhaus oder Kranken- 
haus ”—with which Ibsen’s name is iden- 
tified, and into which no wholly sane or 
healthy babe was ever born? 


& 


The Spanish People* 


THE Great Peoples Series opens aus- 
piciously with a volume on Spain by 
Martin A. S. Hume. The general edi- 
tor of the series, Dr. York Powell, Re- 
gius Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford, states in a prefatory note: “ The 
various volumes have been written by ex- 
perts; for experience proves that when 
the man who knows his subject can 
write, he writes far better than the man 
who does not know his subject first- 
hand, but merely borrows from those 
who do.” 

Major Hume knows his subject. Tho 

*THE SpanisH Peopie. Their Origin, Growth and 


Influence. By Martin A. S. Hume, New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50, 
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an Englishman by birth and service, he 
was educated at Madrid, and branches of 
his family, for a century past, have made 
their home in Spain. Since retiring from 
the army and assuming the editorship of 
the Calendars of Spanish State Papers 
in the Public Record Office, his re- 
searches have borne fruit in successive 
volumes, at first upon the Tudor reigns 
and the contemporaneous period in the 
peninsula, but latterly covering long 
stretches of Spanish history. In 1808 
Major Hume contributed to the “ Cam- 
bridge Historical Series” a valuable 
study on “ Spain, Its Greatness and De- 
cay,’ embracing the eventful centuries 
from Ferdinand and Isabella through 
the death of Charles III. The following 
year, under the title, ‘“‘ Modern Spain,” 
he brought the narrative down to present 
times. Now, at last, we have from this 
thoroughly equipped scholar a study of 
Spanish history as a whole. 

“The aim of the present scheme,” ac- 
cording to Dr. York Powell, “is to give 
in a series of well-printed, clearly writ- 
ten and readable volumes a view of the 
process by which the leading peoples of 
the world have become great and earned 
their title to greatness; to describe the 
share each has contributed to the com- 
mon stock of what, for a better term, we 
call civilization.” In conformity with 
this desired end, each chapter is summed 
up in severely concentrated paragraphs 
of fine print, formally entitled, “ Sum- 
mary of Progress During this Period,” 
and “ Summary of What Spain Did for 
the World in this Period.” In the pres- 
ent instance, however, these summaries 
hardly summarize, for the author’s point 
of view does not precisely square with 
the position laid down by the general edi- 
tor. Major Hume is here, as in his ear- 
lier volumes, less intent on explaining 
Spain’s success than her failure, less con- 
cerned with her services to the world 
than preoccupied with puzzling out the 
intricate riddle of Spanish history and 
Spanish character. His solution, in a 
nutshell, is this: The Iberians whom the 
Pheenician sailors, more than a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ, found 
in Spain were of kindred blood with the 
Berber tribesmen in Africa, mountain 
clans whose distinguishing mark is an 
“ indomitable local independence ; ” upon 
such Libyan foundation, already af- 
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fected, through the Phcenicians, by Se- 
mitic influence, the Romans, during 
seven centuries, labored to build their 
own civilization, with its essential prin- 
ciple of the dominance of the State; 
hence the struggle, which still confuses 
Spanish politics, between the primal in- 
stinct of jealous sectional loyalty and la- 
ter traditions of national patriotism. To 
the clannish independence of the Iber- 
ians was early added the personal pride 
of the Celts, preparing the way for an 
eager reception of Christianity, with its 
emphasis upon the equality of individ- 
uals before God. As the Roman system 
had failed to develop loyalty to a cen- 
tral government, so the invading Goths 
failed to establish feudalism in any abid- 
ing fashion. Throughout the ages 
Spaniards have resented human assump- 
tions of superiority, but to their priests, 
claiming a divine sanction, they have sub- 
mitted longer and more passively than 
any other European people. In bowing 
to the divine will, they dignify them- 
selves and enhance that lofty self-respect 
which makes Spain a more democratic 
country to-day than the United States. 
With the Moors came in a fresh flow of 
Berber blood, but the natural fusion of 
an originally Afro-Semitic people, which 
had taken the impress of Roman and of 
Goth so lightly, with the Moors and Jews 
who brought a wealth of culture to 
medieval Spain was forcibly arrested by 
the Church. Yet not the undue power 
of the priesthood in the peninsula, nor 
the succession of disastrous rulers, with 
hardly two exceptions, from Philip II to 
the Bourbon Isabella, holds, in this au- 
thor’s analysis, the key to the Spanish 
puzzle. It is the old, ineradicable, Iber- 
ian devotion to the local unit which sets 
Catalonia against Castile, province 
against province, village against village, 
and is responsible even yet for the per- 
ilous lack of solidarity in the Spanish na- 
tion. 

This compact narrative of three thou- 
sand years demands thoughtful readers, 
to whom the subject matter is of control- 
ling interest. Major Hume has a clear, 
dignified, vigorous style, but few graces 
of expression. Those few, it may be 
added, he repeats too frequently, as the 
phrases “in an evil hour,” “rolled the 
army back.” He makes short work, 
moreover, of Spanish romance. The 
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beautiful, king-wronged daughter of 
Count Julian must. go; with Roland’s 
doughty deeds at Roncesvalles, with the 
battle of Clavijo, with the Moorish trib- 
ute of one hundred Christian maidens, to 
the limbo of old. legends. But any one 
who seriously cares to understand the 
component elements and strangely check- 
ered story of the Spanish people may 
count himself fortunate that so able and 
trustworthy a treatise is now within his 
reach. m 


The American Revision * 


At last we have in our hands the 
much desired American Revision, beau- 
tifully printed in long primer type, with 
an admirably full and finely chosen body 
of references in the middle column and 
the variant notes in the two margins. 
This standard edition is printed and 
bound in different styles, with or with- 
out maps, and at prices varying from 
$1.50 to $9. It is by far the most ex- 
act, and, we will say, beautifully printed 
Bible that has yet appeared, and being 
the standard this edition should be much 
sought for and ought to be in the hands 
of every student of the Bible. 

It is sixteen years since the Revision 
of the Old Testament appeared, and 
twenty-one years since the appearance 
of the New Testament Revision. As 
might well be supposed, the . scholars 
chosen for the work were mostly of ad- 
vanced age, and few of them could be 
expected to survive to carry out the 
work of incorporating the American cor- 
rections in the Revised Version. It 
must be remembered that the American 
revisers were under bonds to publish no 
such version incorporating their correc- 
tions for fourteen years. It has now 
been sixteen years, so they have kept 
their promise. Of course, the burden of 
this work, which has been carried on dur- 
ing the last six years, has fallen upon a 
few survivors; and very fortunately two 
of them, Professor Thayer, of the New 
Testament section, and Professor Mead, 
of the Old Testament section, were able 
to give nearly their whole time to the 

*Tue Horv Biste. Containing the Old and New 
Testaments Translated Out of the Original Tongues. 
Being the Version Set Forth A.D. 1611, Compared with 
the Most Ancient Authorities and Revised A D. 1881-1885. 
Newly edited by The American Revision Committee, 


A.D. 1901. Standard edition. Pp, 970,295. New York; 
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work. They are both men capable of 
the most minute and careful examina- 
tion of the text, and have given great la- 
bor to it. We must not, however, omit 
to give credit to their associates, such as 
Professors Riddle, De Witt and Osgood, 
to mention only some who are still alive. 

The Revision of 1885 was begun by 
English scholars, and it was only later 
that the American section was allowed to 
give their subsidiary labor, but without 
a final vote. The amendments which 
they preferred and which were not 
adopted by the English section, were 
hastily collected, and were printed with 
the Revision as an appendix. Correc- 
tions which might approve themselves 
even to a majority of the English revis- 
ers were often not made, for the reason 
that their rules required a two-thirds 
vote for every change from the Com- 
mon Version. Often the Americans 
were more ready to depart from the Old 
Version than were the English, but their 
vote did not count. By general consent 
changes which the Americans desired 
were regarded as generally wise. The 


present task has been, with the greatest 


care, to complete the list of passages that 
come under general changes, such as 
Jehovah for Lord, and in a very con- 
siderable number of passages to incor- 
porate the American preferences. Many 
of the changes are minute, such as a for 
an, and my for mine before an aspirated 
h; who for which when used of persons ; 
its for his when used of things; before 
for afore; astonished for astonied; is 
for be when not subjunctive; capital for 
chapiter; grain for corn; annul for dis- 
annul; anticipate for prevent; winnow 
for fan; far be it for God forbid; long 
live for God save; nations for heathen; 
mind for heart; food for meat; settings 
for ouches; heart for reins; .boil for 
seethe; will for shall often; foreigner 
for stranger; subtle for subtile; interest 
for usury; which for the which; victuals 
for victual; widow for widow woman; 
once for aforetime; try for tempt; liv- 
ing for quick; show for shew; judg- 
ment for judgement; knew for wist; 
demons for devils; make full for fulfil. 
There is a multitude of such cases, and 
all of them are in the line of better Eng- 
lish as now understood. 

There are a number of cases in which 
the margin of 1885 has been put into the 
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text. Thus Paul tells the Athenians that 
they were “very religious.” It makes 
clearer sense to be told that David burnt 
the “ yokes ” of Araunah’s oxen in sac- 
rifice than the “furniture.” We notice 
one somewhat startling translation, 
which really gives the sense, where in 
Job 21:24 we have “ pails” of milk in- 
stead of “breasts” of milk. Another 
famous passage, Job 19:25, 26, reads 
differently from either the Old Version 
or the Revision: 
“But as for me I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, 
And at last he will stand up upon the earth; 
And after my-skin, even this body, is destroyed, 
Then without my flesh shall I see God.” 
It is not easy to get good sense out of 
the difficult passage, Prov. 14:9, where 
instead of fools making mock at sin, we 
have “a_ trespass-offering mocketh 
fools.” In Prov. 26:8, when the Re- 
vision has “a bag of gems in a heap of 
stone,” the American revisers go back to 
the old idea, “ one that bindeth a stone in 
a sling.” In Isa. 53:8, the old reading 
kept by the revisers now becomes, “ and, 
as for his generation, who among them 
considered that he was cut off out of the 
land of the living for the transgression 
of my people to whom the stroke was 
due?” There seems to be a bit of the- 
ology in this reading which has, how- 
ever, much support. We are thankful 
that Jeremiah now says (4:19): “ My 
anguish! my anguish!” instead of “ My 
bowels! my bowels!” It is an improve- 
ment in Ezek. 1:4, to have the appear- 
ance of living creatures, “as it were 
glowing metal,” instead of “as the color 
of amber;” and we are glad to see the 
“rims” of the wheels instead of the 
“rings.” So we are glad to see those 
shadowy gods “ Siccuth”” and “ Chiun ” 
of Amos 5:25 become “ the’ tabernacle 
of” and “the shrine of.” And similar- 
ly we are glad to lose Huzzab, Nahum 2: 
7, which is now translated, “it is de- 
creed: she.” : 
But we must refer the volume to the 
careful reader. An infinite amount of 
minute pains has been put upon it, and 
it comes before us with better authority 
than any other translation. We do not 
mean that it is a final translation, for it is 
not. The New Testament is nearly final, 
but the Old Testament requires a re- 
vision of the Hebrew text, which these 
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revisers were not allowed to touch. For 
a translation based upon a corrected text 
we must go to the incomplete and some- 
times rash translations in the Poly- 
chrome Bible and similar work. Mean- 
while we congratulate the active editors 
of this edition on the completion of a 
most painstaking, laborious and useful 
work, 
& 


Insects * 


The Insect Book of Dr. Leland O. 
Howard is the most important and val- 
uable work on popular entomology lately 
issued. It frankly avoids the beaten 
paths of like treatises that traverse the 
lives of beetles, butterflies and moths and 
takes the student to the bees, wasps, ants, 
flies, grasshoppers, true bugs, and other 
insects. It is refreshing, even if a bit 
startling, to see an entomologist of such 
eminent standing ignore the Coleoptera 
and Lepidoptera, the most popular of all 
insects, and that in a “ popular account,” 
and devote his space to the less and little 
known orders! Dr. Howard’s selection 
was not due to ignorance of the omitted 
orders. Few are better equipped than 
he to tell the story of their lives in a way 
to win the interest of the populace, and to 
woo the student into wider and more se- 
rious research. But the public needs to 
know about other orders; that need 
Dr. Howard has well supplied. 

The book begins with the Hymenop- 
tera, and is therein strong where Pro- 
fessor Comstock’s last work is notably 
weak. In this vast and interesting group 
(which includes bees, ants and wasps) 
the author gives not only some of the 
best results of his own studies, but of 
those of such thorough workers as the 
veteran hymenopterist, Cresson, the 
skilled systematist, Ashmead, and of such 
younger workers as Fox. Here, too, we 
meet, almost for the first time in popular 
insect books, the faithful and fascinating 
studies in the life history of wasps 
wrought out by Professor and Mrs. 
George W. Peckham, of Milwaukee. 
The ants have a fair share of attention, 
and the student is informed of the 
sources from which he can get the best 
present knowledge of some American 
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species. By the way (if one may note a 
trivial error), the title “Ants at play. 
Redrawn from McCook,” is a wrong 
description of Fig. 24. By reference to 
McCook’s monograph, “The Agricul- 
tural Ant of Texas,” it will be seen that 
the ants there figured are not at play, 
but at their toilet. The cut shows the 
almost grotesque manner of cleansing the 
pubescence and bristles at the apex of 
the abdomen, and of “ doing up the back 
hair” on the head. One may also note 
an incorrect statement concerning the 
venerable ant queens of Sir John Lub- 
bock (Lord Avebury), which are re- 
ferred to as having lived for “ more than 
seven years.” In fact, one lived more 
than thirteen years, the other nearly fif- 
teen years. ‘This remarkable longevity 
was due to human care; in natural condi- 
tions the life even of a queen in all spe- 
cies is probably comparatively short. 
Both the long-lived queens of Lubbock 
were of the same species, Formica fusca. 

One noteworthy feature of The Insect 
Book is its frequent direct as well as ha- 
bitual indirect indication of fields where- 
in special study is needed and is likely to 
be well rewarded. The world of insect 
life has been explored only on its mar- 
gins. Of the Hymenoptera alone, altho 
nearly 30,000 species are described, there 
are probably ten times as many unknown. 
Dr. Howard ventures the statement that 
a day’s collecting in Central Park, New 
York, almost under the windows of the 
American Museum of Natural History; 
or in Logan Square, Philadelphia, within 
200 yards of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, would result in the capture of 
a number of species new to science! No 
experienced naturalist will dispute that. 
The late Dr. Joseph Leidy used to say 
that some of his best “ finds ” were made 
in fields that had been gone over again 
and again. After all, it is “the seeing 
eye” that finds! Let the tyro entomolo- 
gist take up work with trained and pa- 
tient virion, and he shall surely get treas- 
ure-trove well worth his pains at his very 
feet. The Insect Book is rich in illus- 
trations. There are forty-eight full page 
plates, tinted and some of them colored, 
and 264 text cuts. The publishers have 
adopted a system which has long pre- 
vailed in some parts of Europe, altho 
they announce it as “devised by our- 
selves,” of sending the book to any ad- 
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dress on approval, to be returned if not 
wanted. ; 
ae 


WITH THE TIBETANS IN TENT AND 
TempLe. By Susie Carson Rijnhart, 
M.D. (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50.) Tibet is so far 
away and so comparatively unknown, 
that we can understand the enchantment 
which led on such men as Rockhill, Lan- 
dor and Sven Hedin in their endeavors 
to penetrate its forbidding borders and 
reach its forbidden capital; but when a 
woman attempts such an expedition for 
whatsoever ends, we cannot but won- 
der: Tho the purpose of this four 
years’ journey of the author and her 
husband was purely missionary, her nar- 
ration is one of stirring incident and ad- 
venture; and, while admiring the high 
purpose and unfailing perseverance that 
prompted and supported such an under- 
taking, the final tragedy makes one. ask 
was it, after all, worth while? One great 
advantage the Rijnharts had over most 
travelers was the time at their disposal; 
and, living as they did with the lamas 
and meeting with the common people in 
their helpful medical work, they had am- 
ple opportunity for studying customs 
and conditions of the people. The men- 
tal and moral stagnation of the Tibetans 
appeared about complete, and _ they 
seemed much more unapproachable and 
inhuman even than their neighbors the 
Chinese. Our travelers failed, as other 
travelers with other ambitions in that 
country have done, but the reading of 
their trial is interesting and profitable. 


& 


Sirius. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fow- 
ler. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) The author of this volume of 
short stories is a daughter of Bishop 
Fowler, and is supposed to be a sort of 
literary exponent of Methodist doctrines 
in Great Britain. But when an author’s 
imagination is bounded by the sprinkling 
clause in her creed, the writing she does 
cannot be judged by a purely literary 
standard. For while a creed is a great 
convenience, still it belongs to the de- 
partment of family ethics rater than to 
literature. Literature is not denomina- 
tional, but an art belonging as much to 
Jews as to Gentiles. In fact, nobody is 
wise enough to deal out salvation to the 
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whole race through the narrow nozzle 
of one creed. Miss Fowler is more for- 
tunate in her reflections on love. She 
understands the female homceopathy of 
love so well that there are many pages 
in these stories dealing with this deli- 
cate subject which no man will ever have 
the humility and patience to read. For 
men discuss the objects of their affec- 
tions rather than the science of their 
emotions, and nothing is more embar- 
rassing to them than the analysis or the 
therapeutics of the mania known as love. 


& 


THE TRAINING OF THE Bopy. By F. 
A. Schmidt, M.D., and Eustace H. Miles, 
M.A. (New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50.) This book is not for the 
golf enthusiast, the baseball crank, the 
bicycle fiend or the devotee of any one 
sport or pastime. It goes far deeper 
and beyond anything of that kind, for it 
is a serious and exhaustive treatise on the 
characteristics and possibilities of our 
physical selves in the way of games and 
exercises. For the proper understand- 
ing of all this the authors show and de- 
scribe, by text and innumerable illustra- 
tions, the bones and muscular make-up 
of our bodies, and the heart, lungs and 
nerves with their several and dependent 
functions. The advantages of games 
are set forth, and the proper way of 
training is described in detail. The book 
is so crowded with facts and conclusions 
that it requires study rather than read- 
ing, but this will well repay any one who 
desires to increase his capacity for exer- 
tion, enjoyment and happiness. 


a 


On PeErer’s ISLAND. 
Ropes and Mary E. Ropes. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
The chief interest of this story at first 
tends to gather around two foreigners 
(a German and an American) running 
an oil refinery in Russia, but finally, and 
decidedly, centers about a young Pole 
whom they hire and who betrays his em- 
ployers’ business secrets to an unscrup- 
ulous competitor. The Pole’s connection 
with a secret political society introduces 
an element of mystery and fear into the 
story and broadens its significance as a 
contribution to our knowledge of Rus- 
sia. The plot is too simple to have re- 
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quired much constructive skill, and there 
are incidents and situations and con- 
versation by no means vital to its devel- 
opment; but the story has plenty of hu- 
man interest and local color, and reveals 
a close acquaintance with Russian types 
of a certain kind. The psychological 
interest of the story would be enhanced 
and its tragic interest deepened were it 
not clear from the start that the Pole is 
bound to become a criminal once the 
temptation is presented. 


Js 


A Victim oF CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
Geraldine Anthony. (London: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50.) The fourth 
and unquestionably the best so far of 
the Harper Series of American novels. 
The story takes in a pastoral era, at a 
country house, in the yearly life of some 
New York club men, an English adven- 
turer and a fine old lady “ magnate,” 
with the means and will to predestinate 
the future of all her young relatives. 
Everybody is appropriately nicknamed, 
and the author shows Dickens’s ability at 
keeping each one within the limits of 
his own absurdities. There is move- 
ment enough, and such adventures as are 
conceivable within these narrow social 
latitudes. The author proves how good 
a story may be written without genius 
or the faculty for serious reflection. She 
holds strictly to her narrative, and con- 
cerns herself with no psychological ef- 
fects.. She brings things to pass system- 
atically, like the scenes in a drama 
worked out and fitted to a stage where 
the paraphernalia are already familiar to 
the public. 

a 


NELL GwyN—ComentAn. By F. Frank- 


fort Moore. (New York: Brentano. 
$1.50.) When an author writes three 
novels (if we include “ Mistress Nell,” 
the play), in order to exploit the charms 
of one actress, the inference is plain; 
still we could wish that Mr. F. Frank- 
fort Moore were less constant in his de- 
votion to this seventeenth century orange 
girl. The inevitable play upon words, 
the very frothiness of his wit, and even 
the skittish profanity of Mistress Nell 
herself become tedious in this third vol- 
ume. If Mr. Moore could bring him- 
self to make an indiscriminate display of 
some other young lady’s ankles now, we 
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believe the change would be welcomed 
by his readers, all of whom concede to 
him the art of knowing how. 


& 


How THE GARDEN Grew. By Maud 
Maryon. (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50.) Most of us have 
the seeds of flower-love in our hearts, 
needing only opportunity to make them 
bloom, and a garden is the place, and a 
trowei and rake the implements, to has- 
ten this growth. The author starts out 
rather handicapped, with a flowerless 
garden, under the care of Old Griggs 
who can’t be superseded, “as he goes 
with the place,” a fund of £5 for seeds 
and the like, and inexperience as a teach- 
er. However, she studies bewildering 
catalogs, asks advice from every one, up- 
roots, transplants, digs and sows, and 
works the four seasons round—her bor- 
ders and beds blooming and her interest 
and knowledge growing with equal ra- 
pidity. In the book is shown just How 
the Garden Grew, step by step; it is a 
story of work and play and talk both 
suggestive and interesting. 

& 


THe Drary oF A FRESHMAN. By 
Charles Macomb Flandrau. (New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.) 
This volume records the misadventures 
of an unsophistocated Western youth 
during his first year at Harvard. Of 
such books we demand only that they 
shall be clever and humorous and fairly 
true to the general facts of college life. 
This Diary is all that. Its spirit is 
clean and wholesome, the style vivacious, 
and the material is fresh—with the ex- 
ception of the venerable joke about the 
learned professor who forgot his own 
name at the post office, retired to think it 
up, and finally triumphantly returned 
with the desired information written on 
a piece of paper. The wide diffusion and 
extreme antiquity of this joke is an argu- 
ment which we have never yet seen urged 
for the solidarity of the race. 


& 


THE Sea-BeEAcH AT Epp-Tipe. By 
Augusta Foote Arnold. (New York: 
The Century Company. $2.40.) Our 
opinion of this handsome volume must 
vary somewhat according to our point of 
view. Scientifically the book is some- 
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thing of a hodge-podge; in fact, any at- 
tempt to treat the whole range of lower 
life, animal and vegetable, as manifested 
on all coasts, tropical and frigid, could 
hardly result in anything but a scientific 
medley. But for the general reader, who 
desires to become acquainted with the 
names and habits of whatever life he 
meets with in his summer wanderings by 
the sea (and for such a reader the book is 
designed), the plan is admirably con- 
ceived and well carried out. It is not a 
little remarkable, amid the hosts of nature 
books published these past few years, that 
the seashore should have remained so 
long neglected, for there is hardly an- 
other field within easy reach of the ob- 
server where life takes on such curious 
forms. The present volume, with its 
wealth of illustrations, clear descriptions 
and abundant general information, can be 
recommended to all inquisitive dwellers 
by the sea. * 


Joun VytaL. By William Farquhar 
Payson. (New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.20.) In this story of an Eng- 
lish colony lost off the coast of old Vir- 
ginia, there is action enough-of a sort, but 
it is not clear, simple, direct, powerful. 
Events and characters are involved in a 
fog of words which does not enlarge the 
figures moving in it, but merely blurs 
them. The style is labored, and the inci- 
dents are hackneyed. 


al 


WITH THE WiLp FLowers. By Maud 
Going. (New York: The Baker & Tay- 
lor Co. $1.00.) The view of things is 
here impersonal, and the book shows 
with considerable detail the structure and 
life of many wild flowers. It is, however, 
not exactly botany, for the descriptions 
appeal to flower lovers rather than to 
flower students, and the information is 
presented in a very readable style. 


& 


THE CHILDREN OF THE Nations. A 
Study of Colonization and Its Problems. 

By Poultney Bigelow, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
~ (New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
$2.00.) The thinking public will agree 
with Mr. Bigelow that the nation needs, 
in the administration of its new colonies, 
a colonial West Point, to train men for 
so exacting a service. As for the book 
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itself, it is likely to prove a disappoint- 
ment. It is a series of random jottings of 
personal experience, interspersed with 
bits of detached history and rather vague 
speculations regarding the future. It is 
wholly lacking in orderly sequence of 
treatment and in reasoned coherence. 
To add to the general variety and con- 
fusion, the printer has mixed up the pages 
from 117 to 128. 


In SEARCH OF MADEMOISELLE. 
George Gibbs. (Philadelphia: Henry 
T. Coates & Co. $1.50.) Another his- 
torical novel, showing some merit, and 
the usual defects of its class. The plot 
is a tissue of marvels, and is carried 
through by means of “ happy accidents.” 
The author’s execution consists mainly 
in shedding blood on every page. . But 
the interest in the story is cumulative, 
and it will prove fascinating to some 
minds. 


By 


& 


WitHout A Warrant. By Hilde- 
gard Brooks. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) One of those 
silly tales so pleasing to young people, in 
which a woman masquerades as a man, 
shows incredible nerve and outwits all 
manner of cheap villainies. The au- 
thor’s smart style and quick decisions 
would do credit to a braver adventure. 


& 


THE Joys oF Sport. By W. Y. Ste- 
venson. (Philadelphia: Henry Altemus 
Company. $1.00.) Possibly this little 
collection of skits on some of our out-of- 
door sports may benefit those good peo- 
ple who take their pastimes—as them- 
selves—too seriously. The chapters are 
not too long, nor is the humor too divert- 
ing for one who seeks relaxation after 
a. well contested race or match. 


a 
Literary Notes 


Tue Scribners will bring out this fall 
“The Cathedral and Other Poems,” by Mar- 
tha Gilbert Dickenson, Miss Dickenson’s latest 
verse. 

....What purports to be the true story of 
Marie Antoinette and the Cardinal Le Rohan 
will be published this fall by the Lippincotts 
from the pen of F. Funck-Brentano. 

....The work upon which the late John 
Fiske was engaged at the time of his death 
was entitled “New France and New Eng- 




















land.” Luckily the work was just completed. 
It will be published in two volumes this fall 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


....Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s new novel, 
“The Tory Lover,” will be published next 
month by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. It is the 
longest story this author has ever written and 
deals with the American Revolution. Paul 
Jones is one of its characters. 


.... There is a movement on foot among the 
people of Amesbury, Mass., to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of Whittier (an uncol- 
lected poem of whose we expect to publish 
next week), who lived in their town for the 
greater part of his life and did much of his 
best work there. 


....F. Berkley Smith, only son of F. Hop- 
kinson Smith, will shortly bring out through 
Funk & Wagnalls Company “ The Real Latin 
Quarter.” As Mr. Smith has lived in closest 
touch with the Latin Quarter for the past ten 
years, the book should be of real value. The 
author, who has inherited from his father 
artistic as well as literary talents, will illus- 
trate the volume himself from original draw- 
ings and photographs. 


....A peculiar statement appears in several 
of the Jewish papers coming from the editor 
of the Jewish Encyclopedia and stating that 
owing to the failure of so many of the Jewish 
subscribers (but no Christian subscriber) to 
pay for the first volume, work upon the En- 
cyclopedia would be discontinued. A note 
from Funk & Wagnalls tells us that they have 
no intention to discontinue the work, and that 
the second volume is in advanced state of 
preparation. 

....We are in receipt of an advance state- 
ment from the C. M. Clark Publishing Com- 
pany of what is at the present writing the 
latest announced historical novel. Its title is 
“The Romance of Blennerhassett,” and its 
author is Charles Felton Pidgin. Aaron Burr 
is the hero and one can learn of the develop- 
ment of the narrative from the following main 
incidents of the book: “ A Den of Treason; 
A Knavish Plot; The Field of Honor; A 
Presidential Stratagem; The Destruction of 
the Island Home; Between the Milestones; 
Before Napoleon; The Sealed Packet; The 
Fate of Theodosia.” The signs are not yet 
evident that the historical movement in fiction 
is on the wane. 


....To one who has followed the noble 
struggle of M. Brunetiére against the hosts of 
French decadence and impressionism, nothing 
can be more disappointing than to see the intel- 
lectual ideals of that great critic hardening 
into fanaticism and his reverence for the past 
crystallizing into superstition. Perhaps the 
saddest instance of this change is found in his 
paper on “ The American Spirit,” which is 
printed in Littell’s from La Revue des Deux 
Mondes.. An essay more full of bitterness and 
prejudice isnot often read. The study is “ to 
be continued,” but, if we may judge from this 
first installment, the world-mission of the 
United States is to preserve the French Cana- 
dians intact from the brutal degradation of 
British Anglo-Saxondom ! 
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Pebbles 


Way argue? Ever convince anybody?— 
Atchison Globe. 


....Go To Bep Earty: in that way you 
shorten the hours in which you are found fault 
with.—Atchison Globe. 


....There seems to be a revival of grand- 
father worship in several Southern States.— 
The Memphis Commercial-Appeal. 


....Jones: “ Does that young man next door 
to you play the piano by ear or by note?” 
Smith: “ By brute force.”—E-xchange. 


.... THERE ARE DIFFERENT KiNps.— Smig- 
gins has bought an automobile.” ‘“ That so? 
What kind is it, a-buzzer, a puffer. or a snort- 
er? ”—Puck. 


....Cultivate a pleasant voice so that you 
may say nice things nicely. ‘‘ The Maiden’s 
Prayer” loses its charm when played on a 
steam calliope—Good Cheer. 


...-Oldhamme: “ Young man, have an ideal. 
Have an ideal, I say, and hug it to your bosom 
at all times and places.” Youngdogge: “ She 
won't allow me.”—Sacred Heart Review. 


..».WIsE Beyonp His Years.—‘ Do you 
know anything about history?” asked one of 
the examiners. “ Yes, sir,” said the boy who 
wanted to be an Annapolis cadet. “I know it 
is mostly lies.” This was thought at first to be 
a covert thrust at Historian Maclay, and for a 
few minutes the lad’s fate hung in the balance, 
but eventually he passed.—Chicago Tribune. 


The humid days have come again, 
The stickiest of the year, 
When people’s doors and underclothes 
Provokingly adhere. 
—Chicago Record Herald. 


....Lommy had been quiet for fully five 
minutes. He seemed to be engaged with some 
deep problem. “ Papa,” he said. “ Well?” 
“Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you ’—that’s the golden rule, isn’t it, 
papa?” “Yes, my son.” “ And it’s puffickly 
right to follow the golden rule, isn’t it, papa?” 
“Yes, indeed.” Tommy rose, went to the cup- 
board and returned with a knife and a large 
apple pie. The latter he placed before his as- 
tonished sire with great solemnity. “ Eat it, 
papa!” he said.—The San Francisco Bulletin. 


OUR PERSONAL COLUMN. 


Joseph Chamberlain is working night and 
day on his great work, “ The Decline and Fall 
of the British Empire.” 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt is writing a book on 
the future of Vice-Presidents. It consists of 
a preface, introduction and about four hundred 
blank pages. 

Russell Sage has just paid a bill of eight 
cents for repairs on his suspenders. Don’t be 
a dude, Uncle. 

The name of William J. Bryan is being 
prominently mentioned as among the coming 
Presidential impossibilities. 

Major McKinley is hard at work on his an- 
nual sermon. The text will be taken from the 
first epistle to the Philippines.—Life. 
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EDITORIALS 


The Inevitable Annexation of 
Cuba 


THE political future of Cuba is to be 
determined by the legislation of the 
United States concerning the products of 
the island’s fertile soil. When the Com- 
missioners representing the Havana Con- 
stitutional Convention were in Washing- 
ton, they sought to convince the President 
that what Cuba needed most of all was 
a treaty of commercial reciprocity with 
this country, a treaty by which our tariff 
duties on their sugar and tobacco should 
be largely reduced. General Wood 
joined them in showing how prosperity 
and good order on the island could be 
promoted by such a commercial agree- 
ment; and when the Commissioners re- 
turned to Havana they had the Presi- 
dent’s promise that he would use his 
influence to obtain what they desired. 
Before the end of its first session the new 
Congress at Washington will have be- 
fore it in some form this question of a re- 
duction of the duties on Cuban sugar and 
tobacco. 

It is a question with which another 


one, that of annexation, is very closely 


associated. Whatever may be the action 
of Congress as to the duties, or the 
course of the Senate with respect to a 
commercial treaty in which the duties 
are modified, annexation to the United 
States, in response to the expressed de- 
sire of her people, will be seen to be the 
inevitable destiny of Cuba. One course 
of action at Washington may hasten the 
acceptance of this close relation ; another 
would tend to delay it; but the discussion 
of the desired tariff concessions will 
serve to bring before the American peo- 
ple the fact that economic forces will 
sooner or later make the island a posses- 
sion or a part of the United States. 

The acceptance of the Platt amend- 
ment virtually establishes a protectorate 
over Cuba. The island’s old commer- 
cial relations with Spain have been sev- 
ered, as those of Porto Rico were. But 
while the smaller island now enjoys free 
access to our market, Cuba does not. 
The tariff barriers are as high for her 
as they are for Spain or Russia. 
United States, for many 
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years 


But the, 
her 


natural market, has now become almost 
her only one. Upon the sales of her 
products to us her people must rely chief- 
ly for prosperity. Those products are 
now two—sugar and tobacco. The 
Cuban sugar output is capable of great 
expansion. Authorities in the sugar in- 
dustry have said that the world’s demand 
might be supplied from her cane planta- 
tions. But when her planters seek to 
enter this market of 76,000,000 consum- 
ers, a high duty works to their disad- 
vantage. The sugar of Hawaii and 
Porto Rico enters through the open door 
of free trade, but on this sugar from 
Cuba there must be paid the high tax 
which is levied on the beet sugar of Eu- 
rope, a tax that gives to the beet growers 
of the Northwest and the cane planters 
of Louisiana, Hawaii and Porto..Rico 
a protection that is withheld from this 
fine island so long as it clings to such 
independence as the Platt amendment 
permits. In the tobacco industry the 
possibilities of expansion are not so great 
as in the production of sugar, and Cuba’s 
tobacco market is not exclusively in this 
country ; but our tariff duties are burden- 
some and depressing, especially those 
that were imposed for the exclusion of 
the leaf tobacco of Sumatra. The views 
of the Cuban tobacco growers and mer- 
chants and of the cigar manufacturers 
(who contend against a duty exceeding 
100 per cent.) have recently been made 
known. They must have a reduction of 
one-half, they say, or must ask for an- 
nexation. The similar plea of the sugar 
planters for their industry is yet to be 
heard. Probably American capital, will 
take part in the preparation of it. 

What is to be the response at Wash- 
ington? Everybody knows that the de- 
sired reduction of the duty on raw sugar 
(which would involve a reduction of the 
duty on refined), whether proposed by 
statute or in a commercial treaty, will 
be opposed strenuously by the Louisiana 
cane-growers, by the growers of sugar 
beets and the manufacturers of beet sugar 
in the Northwest and on the Pacific 
Coast, and by such influence as can be 
exerted by the planters in Hawaii and 
Porto Rico. If the producers of beet 
sugar can gain the assistance of other 
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protected interests, the opposition will 
probably be successful. The protected 
growers of tobacco have power that must 
be reckoned with. Concessions may be 
suggested and- recommended by the 
President, but it does not follow that 
they will be granted. 

If Cuba fails to obtain the tariff re- 
ductions so greatly desired and needed 
by her people, those who are responsible 
for the withholding of them may reasona- 
bly expect to see a strong movement for 
annexation started on the island. The 
merchants, the planters and a large ma- 
jority of all the owners of property are 
already annexationists at heart. Indus- 
trial depression, now to be seen in the 
tobacco trade, and surely to appear in 
the sugar plantations and market, will 
give them’the support of a great number 
in the poorer classes, who have no share 
in the prizes of insular politics. If the 
people of Cuba should ask the United 
States to annex their island, would our 
people refuse to take it? We believe 
that a great majority of the people of 
the United States would say that the 
application should be granted promptly, 
with such restrictions as the conditions 
might suggest. No party majority in 


Congress could afford or would desire 


to reject it. But those who now intend 
to oppose the tariff concessions for which 
Cuba will apply must see that annexa- 
tion would mean free trade in Cuban 
tobacco and sugar. 

On the other hand, if the desired con- 
cessions should be made by statute or 
treaty, the resulting stimulation of agri- 
culture on the island would surely draw 
from this country so much capital and 
so many American citizens that an ap- 
plication for annexation from a majority 
of the inhabitants could not long be de- 
ferred. The prosperity caused by a re- 
moval of a part of the tariff barrier 
would sharpen the islanders’ appetite for 
the greater profit and prosperity that 
would follow a removal of the remainder. 
A liberal commercial treaty made now 
would thus tend, by promoting the in- 
vestment of American capital and the 
immigration of American citizens, to pre- 
pare the island for assimilation and for 
that annexation which we believe to be 
inevitable. There would be no such 
preparation if the application should be 
forced by a refusal to grant tariff con- 
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cessions. Therefore, while justice re- 
quires the making of such a treaty, this 
course of action would be more bene- 
ficial than the other in its ultimate effect 
upon the population and condition of the 
territory to be annexed. It will be an- 
nexed, by the request of its people, and 
in the coming years will be one of the 
richest and loveliest gardens of the 
world. 
& 


Why the Cities Are Big 


THE twelfth census reveals the fur- 
ther progress of that concentration of 
population in great and small cities which 
began to attract attention ten years ago. 
At that time 29 per cent. of the people of 
the United States were living in towns 
of 8,000 or more inhabitants each. Now 
the urban inhabitants are 32.9 per cent. 
of our total population. 

The causes of this “drift to the 
towns,” as the phrase goes, are not clear- 
ly manifest, altho every newspaper writer 
is ready. with his own explanation. The 
extension of trolley railroads into the sub- 
urbs of every rapidly growing city is 
just now more often mentioned than any 
other one alleged “cause.” In fact, it is 
probably not a cause at all, but rather an 
effect. A glance at the statistical record 
will satisfy any serious inquirer that the 
cities have grown more rapidly than the 
country as a whole for more than one 
hundred years. The tendency is older 
than any means of locomotion now in 
use except walking and driving. - It is 
older, too, than “the unprecedented 
growth of industrial employments,” 
which began with the steam engine. The 
social philosopher who hopes to solve 
this problem will have to inquire not only 
why population increases in New York - 
and in Chicago, but also why it increased 
in Rome, in Babylon and in Thebes. 

We suspect that the true explanation 
is to be found in a quarter where it has 
not been looked for. A close inspection 
of the returns from this or any preceding 
census will discover an increasirfg den- 
sity of population as one moves in a 
straight line from some remote farm, 
through a region of prosperous towns, 
thence through a suburban zone} thence 


-through the “ better residence quarters ” 


of a great city, and finally into the tene- 
ment house wards. The superficial ex- 
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planation of this fact is that men in gen- 
eral must live near their business or their 
work. The tenement houses are packed 
with wage earners, because, in the great 
cities, there is employment. The active 
business and professional men occupy the 
“better residence quarters,” because 
these are near “ business.” The suburbs 
are filled with less prosperous business 
men, clerks and mechanics, because these 
are too well-to-do for the tenement 
house and not rich enough for the brown 
stone front. 

This explanation, we say, is super- 
ficial, because it ignores the question, 
What employment, what business, can 
men be nearer to by dwelling in cities? 
And the answer to this question is signif- 
icant. 

The business, and the employments in 
general, of the cities are highly special- 
ized. In ninty-nine cases in a hundred, 
or perhaps in nine hundred and ninety- 
nine in a thousand, the urban dweller is 
earning his living by some very narrow 
“line” of trade, or by some kind of skill 
or muscular activity that has been culti- 
vated at the expense of all other apti- 
tudes. Whether in profession, business 
or manual labor, he has succeeded, if at 
all, by concentrating his effort, his 
thought, his interest, his soul, if he has 
one, on some one activity, until he has be- 
come a semi-automaton, and a great part 
of the capacities that he was born with 
have shriveled into nothingness. 

Absolutely different in its nature and 
demands is the occupation of the farmer. 
The “ jack of all trades ” may be a mas- 
ter of none; usually he is. But the farm- 
er who would succeed must be a jack of 
all trades and a master of all. His busi- 
ness, if the oldest of human callings, is 
also far and away the most difficult ; and 
that is precisely why comparatively few 
farmers are really successful. The farm- 
er who succeeds in any such degree as 
the business or the professional man 
may succeed combines with the “ horse 
sense ” that he claims for himself a great 
deal of scientific knowledge and business 
genius. He understands soils and sun- 
sets; roots and animals; machinery and 
human nature; and, above all, the mar- 
ket, the town meeting, and the Board of 
Assessors. He is, in short, the brainiest 
kind of an all-around man, and there are 
not a great many of him. 
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This, then, is the question that ought 
to be asked relative to the continuing 
growth of great cities, As populations in- 
crease does the proportion of “ universal 
geniuses” decrease? We suspect that it 
does. The absolute number of men com- 
petent to succeed as farmers may in- 
crease—probably it does, but the relative 
number diminishes. This is not neces- 
sarily because the brain-stuff of the coun- 
try population deteriorates; for it is 
largely attributable to changes in educa- 
tion and in discipline. In the earlier days 
American farmers were their own mid- 
dlemen. What they produced they con- 
sumed; what they consumed they pro- 
duced. They did not sell wheat and buy 
flour ; they ground their own grain at the 
local mill. They did not sell wool and 
buy cloth; their wives spun and wove. 
They did not sell beef “on the hoof ” to 
buy it from the cart; they slaughtered 
their own steers and exchanged fresh 
meat with one another. That way of life 
has been transformed. It was hard; it 
required endless thought and good man- 
agement. It is easier to specialize, to 
raise some one crop to sell for spot cash; 
and the farmer who lacks the intelligence 
to see that the exhausting brain work of 
looking after the endless details of a di- 
versified production is the very essence of 
his occupation discovers too late that, in 
ceasing to grind his own corn—so to 
speak—he is himself ground between the 
upper and the lower millstones of the 
market. 

And so this problem of the growth of 
cities, like so many others, reduces to one 
of human ability. The cities grow be- 
cause any piddling specimen of genus 
homo can earn his bread in town if he 
lets drink alone and diligently becomes a 
human automaton; while to succeed in 
the country he must be next of kin to im- 
mortal genius. 


The Paucity of American Genius 


SoME time ago President Schurman, 
of Cornell University, made use of this 
portentous language: 

“ Apart from the domain of politics and in- 


vention, America has not produced a single 
man or woman whose name will shine in the 


intellectual firmament with Raffael, Shake- 
speare, Copernicus, Newton, Laplace, Goethe 
and Darwin.” 


It was easily replied that the list given 
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contains but a single man, culled from 
the whole world, who belongs to the 
century which saw the development of 
the American nation. But this is hard- 
ly a fair answer to the indictment which 
charges “a want of a creative literary, 
artistic and scientific activity in Amer- 
ica.” For, if we were to select the names 
of the men now living who have achieved 
the highest fame for ability in the fields 
designated, are we sure that one single 
American would be included? 

Let us survey the field. In literature 
we might perhaps mention Tolstoy and 
Swinburne and Kipling and Ibsen and 
Bjornson and Maeterlinck. What Amer- 
ican stands with them? Or in philos- 
ophy who stands with Spencer, or in the 
dramatic -art with Bernhardt, or in mu- 
sic with Patti and Paderewski, or in bi- 
ology with Wallace and Haeckel, or in 
history with Harnack? 

President Schurman excluded the 
practical fields of politics and invention, 
as it is evident that in the development 
of free government by the people we have 
given lessons to all the world since the 
days of Washington and Jefferson, while 
our inventions have equally revolution- 
ized modern life. While England, 
France and Germany are far ahead of us 
in purely scientific investigations as to the 
powers of nature, and the great discov- 
eries in chemistry and physics during the 
past few years have all been made abroad, 
we can claim, with our telegraph and tel- 
ephone,-our Edison and Bell, to be equal 
to any land in inventions. The same is 
confessedly true in the field of finance. 
Carnegie, Rockefeller and Morgan are 
names famed all over the world, even 
if no one of them has created a new 
State or developed an empire as has Cecil 
Rhodes. And it is doubtful whether in 
the field of politics we can boast a living 
name that will have the right to go down 
to posterity in the same rank of achieve- 
ment with Li Hung-chang, or Count Ito, 
two yellow men. We have made great 
history during the past three years, but 
the work has been that of the people 
rather than of President or soldier. We 
have provided competent officers, but we 
cannot point to any military or naval 
commander produced by the Spanish 
War who bids fair to rank in the first 
class of successful genius. 

Who then is there to represent the 
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overtopping heads of American genius? 
Let our readers try to find them. Possi- 
bly we do not sufficiently honor our own 
prophets. Perhaps our living philos- 
ophers and poets and physicists and bi- 
ologists and statesmen are valued higher 
abroad than we. value them here. At 
any rate we may comfort ourselves with 
the faith that in no country is the average 
of intelligence and ability higher than in 
the better parts of this country, even as 
we must confess that nowhere can surer 
evidence of local barbarism be found. 
For the production of men of unusual 
powers nature is responsible, and not 
Congress or university, which are re- 
sponsible for general culture. Perhaps 
we are at fault that public sentiment does 
not send the genius that we do produce 
into the higher fields of literary and 
scientific productivity. 


& 


The Rev. Quincy Ewing on 
Lynching 


In the New York Sun of August 25 
is printed one of the most eloquent, most 
courageous, most Christian sermons we 
have ever read. It is worthy of the best 
powers of the greatest pulpit orators and 
prophets in our history. It is a de- 
nunciation of lynching, as a Mississippi 
sin, by a Mississippi clergyman—the Rev. 
Quincy Ewing, rector of the Episcopal 
Church at Greenville. He takes for his 
text the Sermon on the Mount and the 
Mississippi Constitution. He introduces 
his subject by declaring that if some one 
were to assert that in Massachusetts the 
great majority of murderers were not 
hanged or imprisoned or brought to trial 
or arrested, it would be thought a very 
hazardous statement; but that in Mis- 
sissippi it cannot be denied that “the 
great majority of murderers are never 
hanged, or imprisoned, or brought to 
trial, or forced to flee from one county 
to another, or seriously bothered in any 
way.” The white men, he says, who 
lynch negroes are murderers, and nobody 
bothers them. So long as the great ma- 
jority of its murderers are not disturbed 
by the cowardly officers of law, what 
decent citizen, he asks, can wish the 
civilization of his State to be copied by 
any other? 
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“If that is a civilized State where it is 
probable that the majority of its murderers 
from year to year, from decade to decade, are 
not made to feel by gallows, or prison, or fine, 
or banishment, that they have commmitted an 
offense against the State’s law—if that is a 
civilized State, who will define for us a bar- 


barous one?” 


It is not white men, says our preacher, 
but black men who are lynched. 


“Tt is safe to say that the lynching of white 
men by white men would not long be tolerated 
in this State; some way would speedily be 
found to put a stop to it. What a sick- 
ening truth was suggested, ‘even if the sug- 
gestion was somewhat in the form of exag- 
geration, by the statement to the deputy sheriff 
of that dago, recently sentenced to death in 
Greenwood for murdering a negro woman! 
‘Me no kill her in Tenn’see; me kill her in 
Miss’sip; me no think it harm to kill nig in 
‘Miss’sip!” 

Why are these negroes lynched? Is 
it, asks Mr. Ewing, because the negroes 
are in our way, and we want more room 
to black our boots, nurse our babies, pile 
dirt on our levees and pick our cotton? 
Not at all! | Mississippi men are not 
anxious to get rid of the negro. They 
will give you a coat of tar and feathers 
if you try to induce the negroes to go 
to Kansas, or to the next county. For, 


“The dullest of us knows that the great bulk 
.of raw material of the State’s wealth is pro- 
duced from year to year by negro labor. The 
bread we eat, the summer trips we take, the 
houses we live in, the tailor-made suits and 
silk dresses we wear, the money we put into 
missionary boxes to Christianize yellow people 
in China and Japan, point all, or nearly all, 
directly, or indirectly. to negro labor; to negro 
men and women,.to negro grandfathers and 
grandmothers and little children, picking our 
cotton, or gathering our corn, while we work 
or sit under cover, and fan ourselves, or have 
ourselves fanned by electricity—and complain 
of the heat!” 


Nor is the negro lynched “ because he 
has invented some new stupendous crime 
that white men have no taste for.” 


“He is not lynched for any one crime only; 
he is lynched, again and again, for crimes that 
white men have not outgrown, and do fre- 
quently commit. We are likely to pick up a 
paper any day, and read, without any emotion 
of great surprise, that a negro has been 
lynched in Mississippi for assault and battery, 
or some oftense less than assault and battery! 
Look at that affair in the County of Carroll— 
that affair with its mob that couldn’t be re- 
strained in its mad thirst for blood by the 
Governor of the State, the District Attorney, 
the Circuit Judge and the ‘leading citizens.’ 
. A white man suspects a negro boy of putting 
rough-on-rats in his drinking water. He gets 
up a party of his friends, and goes with them 
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to the house of that boy, and murders him. 
There is no. mob to avenge this murder. We 
do not read that the murderers. were ever tried, 
or indicted, or arrested, or bothered in any 
way. The relatives of that murdered 
boy, unable to invoke the law’s avenging arm; 
themselves resolve upon an awful crime—fol- 
lowing the example of the white murderers; 
resolve upon it and commit it. They murder 
the parents of the leader of the band who had 
shown them how easily a murder might be 
committed. Immediately a lynching mob is 
formed; and they are not going to be over- 
particular, not at all squeamish, as to whom 
they lynch! And lynch they do—a helpless 
old woman and young girl, not known, as far 
as authentic reports show, to have had any- 
thing whatever to do with the murder of the 
aged couple. And lynch they do—after the 
Governor’s visit and plea for law and order 
—a negro man, not known to have had any- 
thing to do with the murder, and described in 
the press report as ‘one of the most trusted 
negroes in the county;’ nobody in Carrollton, 
it seems, had heard any charge whispered 
against him of complicity in the horrible 
crime. Yet the lynching orgy goes on— 
proving well enough that the mob was not 
moved so much by the desire to serve jtistice 
in a rude and barbarous way, as by the utterly 
despicable, brutal impulse to go out and kill 
a ‘lot o’ niggers,’ because a white man and 
woman had been murdered by negroes!” 


Nor is the negro lynched for fear that 
he will get the upper hand. The mur- 
derers cannot admit that they fear that 
the negro will achieve political domina- 
tion and “ hold them writhing and wrig- 
gling in subjection at the bottom.” Nor 
can it be admitted that they are lynched 
from fear that if they are allowed the 
equal protection of law they will secure 
equal advantages in society. 


“Are they lynched in order to keep solid 
and sound the mortar between the stones that 
build the barrier wall against ‘social equal- 
ity?’ Nay, nay, nay! This will not do., Why, 
white men of the sort that gather in mobs to 
‘lynch niggers’ are doing more right here in 
this town, in the year 1901, are doing more, 
doubtless, in every other town of Mississippi, 
unmolested, to batter down this barrier wall 
against social equality than has ever been done 
by the negroes in all their history as American 
citizens! I need not be more explicit; you 
know what I mean; and if possibly you do 
not, I need only say, Keep your eyes open, as 
you walk your street, keep them open night 
or day and you will know!” 


What, then, is the reason why the 
negro is lynched? Simply because he 
is regarded as an alien in race, and is an 
underling in the law. 

“Replace the negro in Mississippi by any 
other race of aliens, make them also under- 


lings, and as certain as the sun shines they 
would be lynched just as the negro is. 


. 
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this means that the same eésential spirit is 
dominant in Mississippi—in Mississippi of the 
twentieth century—that was dominant in Eu- 
rope in the Dark Ages . . . that ruled at 
Verdun, where the Jews, mad with agony, 
huddled together in a tower of refuge, hurled 
down their children to the howling mob, hop- 
ing thus, vainly, to satiate their greed for Jew- 
ish blood!—essentially the same «spirit that, 
five hundred years ago, lighted a fire for 
every Jew in whole French provinces, and dug 
that trench at Chinon, and raised that pile 
where nearly two hundred Jewish men and 
women were burned together; burned because, 
fundamentally, they were not Frenchmen by 
religion, not Frenchmen by race!” 

What is the remedy? Can the evil be 
stopped? You have elected, says he, a 
decent Governor. Now elect a decent 
legislature. Let it impose a big money 
fine on any county where there is a lynch- 
ing. Let it vacate the office of any 
sheriff that permits a lynching. Let it 
give the Governor power to send troops 
to any county where the sheriff is inef- 
ficent, and let him handle mobs as Federal 
troops handle murderous Indians. And 
if the State will not protect its citizens 
from being murdered, then let Missis- 
sippi lapse back to-a Territory and be 
ruled by the nation. Meanwhile, let 
local leagues be formed to defend the 
laws, and when such a league is formed 
in Washington County, the Rev. Quincy 
Ewing asks the privilege of being a mem- 
ber of it. 

_What Northerner can talk on this ter- 
rible subject with the force of this Mis- 
sissippian, fathered and grandfathered, 
mothered and grandmothered, in the 
South? We had much to say, but he 
sees the evil nearer, and he can say it 
better. No Cheever or Beecher spoke 
from a Northern pulpit with more right- 
eous power. 

& 


The Machinery of a Missionary 
Society 
_ As the time approaches for the meet- 
ing of the Protestant Episcopal General 
Convention in San Francisco the discus- 
sion becomes again active, as to what 
shall be the constitution of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society, which 
controls the missionary activity of that 
Church. Bishop Satterlee, of Washing- 
ton, has written an open letter to Bishop 
Doane, of Albany, in which he -attacks 
the present constitution of the society, 
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and puts upon it the blame of the com- 
parative inefficiency of that Church in 
missionary work. 

In 1877 the General Convention con- 
stituted itself the Board of Missions. 
The idea was that the Christianization of 
the world is the work of the Church; and 
for the Protestant Episcopal Church the 
General Convention § represents the 
Church. It was a noble conception, and 
put the work under the direction of 
bishops, clergy and laity combined. A 
Board of Managers was constituted to 
control the executive service during the 
long intervals of four years between the 
sessions of the Convention. This Board 
consists of fifteen bishops, fifteen pres- 
byters and fifteen laymen elected by the 
General Convention. 

Now Bishop Satterlee declares that 
this method of management is wrong in 
theory and ineffective in practice. The 
direction of the conversion of the world 
belongs, he says, not to the Church, but 
to the bishops. Our Lord’s last com- 
mand was given to the apostles rather 
than to the Church as a whole. He de- 
clares that the machinery is cumbersome. 
and that no adequate advance is made. 
He compares the mission work of the 
Episcopal Church with that of other de- 
nominations. The Episcopal Church has 
1,623 home and foreign missionaries and 
native helpers, while the Methodists re- 
port 9,220, the Presbyterians 4,323, the 
Congregationalists 5,884 and the Baptists 
2,509. In contributions for home and 
foreign work the Episcopalians report 
$596,106, the Methodists $1,867,503, the 
Presbyterians $1,810,787, the Congrega- 
tionalists $1,110,997 and the Baptists 
$574,132. At present there is a debt of 
$100,000 threatening the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

These figures may not all be exact, but 
they represent the fact that the Episcopal 
Church has not yet taken earnest hold of 
evangelistic work. It has made great 
collections, but they are for the support 
of home churches; the amount was $16,- 
204,715 last year, against a total of $10,- 
135,306 reported by the Congregational- 
ists last year, and. $16,338,376 reported 
by the Presbyterians. The work of the 
Episcopalians is principally in cities, 
where the expense of support is heavy, 
and the chief interest has gone to the 
erection of buildings and the support of 
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the local work of the chiirclies. 
Satterlee says: 


Bishop 


“While we profess to be a true and his- 
torical descendant of the ancient Catholic and 
apostolic Church, we are outstripped, sur- 
passed, left far in the background, by the mis- 
sionary zeal and self-sacrifice of the various 
Protestant bodies around us in the United 
States. We boast of our Catholic lineage, but 
who has inherited the missionary spirit of the 
apostolic Church in New Testament days?” 

We cannot believe that the failure to 
secure larger contributions or more suc- 
cessful mission work is due to any failure 
of organization. Indeed, the constitu- 
tion of the Episcopal Board is much like 
that of the boards of the other denomina- 
tions which are said to be much more suc- 
cessful. The Presbyterian General As- 
sembly chooses the members of its Board 
of Foreign Missions, ten clergymen and 
nine laymen. The corporate members of 
the Congregational American Board are 
nominated by the State Conferences, and 
the corporate members elect a Prudential 
Committee to manage the business. The 
Methodists and Baptists are equally re- 
sponsible to their whole body of churches, 
and work through a mixed committee of 
clergy and laity. We cannot see that 
putting the management upon the bish- 
ops alone would in any way increase the 
efficiency. Certainly there is no argu- 
ment for it in the example of the other 
Christian bodies. 

The trouble is, as Bishop Satterlee and 
every one else sees, in the fact that the 
Episcopal Church has been slow to wake 
up to the importance of evangelistic 
work. It is making progress. The in- 
crease of contributions since 1877 from 
$213,376 to $596,105 is gratifying, so far 
as it goes. More steam is wanted, not 
other machinery. Eighty bishops, scat- 
tered from Maine to San Francisco and 
Japan and Liberia, would be. a much 
more cumbrous committee to govern the 
work than is the present too cumbrous 
committee of forty-five men, chosen, 
however, for their convenience of access 
to the offices in this city. It is wise to 
have the laymen given representation. It 
would be far from wise to put the control 
in the hands of bishops, when not a for- 
eign or home missionary bishop could at- 
tend the meetings, and when each bishop 
is specially interested to favor his own 
diocese. 

Some people are complaining that in 
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the progratn for the General Convention 
so much time is given to missions. It is 
about time that this should be done. The 
three last meetings have been taken up 
with the revision anu “ enrichment ” of 
the Prayer Book, a matter of a certain 
importance no doubt, but not so impor- 
tant as the conversion of the world. 
What is needed, it is clear, is not so much 
a change of machinery as it is a change 
of spirit. If the spirit is good any ma- 
chinery for a religious society will do the 
work. It is, after all, always education 
that is the formative and reformative 
force in society and the Church. 


& 


The Sultan’s Surrender 


No intelligent person believed that the 
Sultan would persist to the point of war 
in his quarrel with France. The condi- 
tions are too unequal. 

Let us for a moment consider what war 
would mean. France would attack Tur- 
key. Turkey could not attack France. 
France has the strongest navy in the 
world, unless it be the British; and it is 
claimed that the French navy is better 
built, armed and drilled than the British, 
which has shown serious defects in the 
late maneuvers. In case of war with 
Turkey, France would make it a naval 
war. She could send an invincible fleet 
immediately against Constantinople it- 
self, if she wished, and another against 
Smyrna and a third against Beirut or 
Salonica. There would be no time for 
Turkey to gather a land force to resist, 
and it would be of not the slightest use 
if she could. The Dardanelles is de- 
fended by forts, after a fashion, but they 
could probably make no serious resistance 
to the passage of the French fleet. To be 
sure, the forcing of the Dardanelles 
would afford a problem of intense inter- 
est to students of the art of defense; and 
we may guess that every German artillery 
officer whose services the Sultan could 
command would be called to his aid. 
The narrowest part of the Dardanelles 
is not half a mile wide, and the Chanak 
Kalessy, the Porcelain Fort, on the lower 
Asiatic side, and its companion fortress 
on the more rugged European side, have 
been refitted and remounted with guns, 
under German direction, since the be- 
ginning of the last war with Greece, and 
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if well manned would give trouble to a 
hostile force. But with the aid of such 
land forces as might be brought in trans- 
ports to aid in the attack, there is little 
doubt that the passage of the Strait could 
be successfully made, and the fleet set 
down by the Golden Horn itself, right 
before Old Stamboul, and find both the 
European and the Asiatic city at its 
mercy. The Turkish fleet is in a shock- 
ing condition of disrepair and ineffi- 
ciency, and this would be entirely a naval 
war, for France, or any enemy with a 
fleet, would not need to do more than 
bombard and possess the coast cities. 
There could not be even the pretense of 
resistance which was made to our fleet 
by the Spanish ships. Turkish soldiers 
can fight—they seem to be better fighters 
than the Russians—but they fight on 
land. 

So Turkey was obliged to yield when 
France once threatened an appeal to 
arms. Perhaps that is a proper way to 
deal with such a power as Turkey, which 
does not mean to keep its promises, but 
can be compelled to do so. One cannot 
well deal with Russia in that way. Rus- 
sia has the reputation of making prom- 
ises only to be broken. “ A long spoon,” 
said Chaucer, must one have that would 
eat with the devil, and the leading mem- 
ber of the British Cabinet not long ago 
applied the saying to the Russian Gov- 
ernment. But no one wants to fight 
Russia; she is too strong. 

It must not be supposed that the 
French Government had the least ex- 
pectation of war. But if it had come, 
the fighting would have been the simplest 
part of it. The conclusion of peace 
would have been labor and toil. What 
indemnity could France have got from 
Turkey? Not money, for Turkey has 
none; and hardly territory, for what 
province would other Powers have con- 
sented that she take? She must agree 
first with Russia, who could easily find 
what compensating aggrandizement she 
would take about Trebizond; but would 
she let France take Palestine, or even the 
more northern coast of Syria? And 
would Germany consent, and would Eng- 
land hold her peace? A war would seem 
to involve the break-up of Turkey, but 
the balance of power can be better pre- 
served as it is than readjusted at the 
expense of Turkey, 
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The United States has been so un- 
fortunate as to get, through the Spanish 
war, the reputation of truculency, of rude 
arrogance to a weaker nation. But we 
have had one long quarrel with Tur- 
key, and we have settled it by patience. 
We have never severed diplomatic rela- 
tions, but have used the regular methods 
between States of presentation and per- 
suasion, until that most dilatory of rulers 
found it wise to pay his bills. To be 
sure, he promised and failed to keep his 
promises. But we did not tell him he 
lied ; we went to him again and again, as 
one might urge a willful child. At last 
he yielded. The French way is more 
summary; perhaps quite as good. It is 
the way the Austrians carried their point 
several years ago, when they threatened 
Mersina. So now the Porte yields, 
yields completely, in words. We yet 
wait to see how this last promise is kept. 
The Quays Company is to enjoy all the 
rights given in its charter. We recall 
how the astute Turk has had the habit 
of yielding in words, and then keeping 
but half his agreement. 


& 


Country Celebrations 


BEFORE agriculture was relatively de- 
pressed by the expansion of steam- 
driven industries, sports and festivals 
were a special feature of country life. 
These have for half a century gone over 


to town life. From the May-pole to 
corn shucking and spelling bees, country 
jollifications have become matters of 
tradition. It is time to restore them. 
May day marked the advent of spring. 
It was ushered in with popular sports 
during the Middle Ages in Europe; and 
in this country by a portion of the col- 
onists. The Puritans affected to abhor 
the May-pole and dancing about it; but 
this did not prevent a May day celebra- 
tion of a more restricted sort. There 
were May Queens crowned in Mas- 
sachusetts; when the day was given to 
excursions to gather the early wood flow- 
ers and to story telling—with a family 
religious service at the close of the day. 
This seems to have been a survival of 
sentiment after the violent suppression 
of ceremony. Our mothers and fathers 
inherited a relation to nature, which 
found modified expression, in spite of 
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religious prejudice. The early flowers 
were brought homeward, baskets full 
and aprons full; and the children were 
taught the little lore and less science 
that was common property—while they 
were taught also to think of the Maker 
as a lover of the beautiful. Plymouth 
Colony children hung May-baskets full 
of flowers of old and hang them 
still. ‘There was considerable difference 
in the spirits and habits of the New 
Englanders, as they pushed further 
and further from the mother colonies. 
Connecticut settled Vermont, with a 
good deal of Connecticut primness 
left out; and when these Vermonters 
got as far west as Central New York 
they felt more free to follow their in- 
stincts. Social customs grew hearty, 
and no one objected to floral festivals. 

The apple tree, and plum tree, and 
cherry tree, soon covered the valley sides, 
and put a new spirit into home life. The 
apple became the first innovation on 
wilderness life—the glory of pioneer 
farms. The first orchards grew from 
seeds of Connecticut fruits; and they 
drew the boys for ten miles about 
them. It cannot be said that the 
only consequences were festive; but 
as soon as the other crops were 
gathered, the owner of an orchard in- 
vited his neighbors to come and help him 
harvest his fruits. Cold storage was un- 
known; but to prepare apples for winter 
use led to that most delightful festival, 
the apple bee or paring bee. That this 
consisted of taking the peeling from 
twenty bushels of apples in a single 
evening is to tell but half the story. 
Games followed work, and consisted 
largely of love tests. Maidens strove 
hard to secure an unbroken peeling from 
an apple, and once secured, it was tossed 
over the shoulder, and the form that it 
assumed on the floor was supposed to tell 
the initial letter of the favored one. 

“T pare this pippin round and round again, 

My shepherd’s name to flourish on the plain, 

I fling the unbroken paring o’er my head; 

Upon the grass a perfect L is read.” 

Any other capital would do as well as 
“L,” and it was supposed to be pro- 
phetic. 

The husking bee was associated with 
that other glory of the farm, Indian corn. 
Nothing else is so beautiful all summer 
long as this indigenous cereal. It is the 
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glorification of that humble earth cov- 
ering which we call grass. How many 
ages it took of evolution to reach its ten 
feet of hight, and to differentiate ears 
from flowers, and to ennoble the flores- 
cence into plumage we cannot tell. A 
scientific horticulturist has recently car- 
ried the process backward, by selection, 
till all the ears were again on top of the 
stalk; the stalk itself reduced to two 
feet in hight, and the seed had become 
like a large bunch of orchard grass. 
Corn was the chief gift of the Indian to 
his successor, and we have made it the 
vegetable king. Our fathers followed 
the Indian custom of festivities in con- 
nection with corn harvests. The husk- 
ing bee brought together the neighbors 
for five miles about. The seats were 
huge yellow pumpkins, and the stories 
kept pace with shucking. Old men 
would not be outdone by the younger, 
and from six o’clock until nine the ears 
filled the air, as they flew with amazing 
celerity into the piles. Then came the 
feast of honey, and cider, and pumpkin 
pies, and doughnuts, and Bonchretien 
pears; while most of the affairs of rural 
love found opportunity along the mar- 
gin of the occasion. 

The charm of the country festivities 
of these olden days was that they were 
natural. They grew out of the condi- 
tions of life. Farm life has greatly 
changed, and is still changing. For 
many years, until very recently, it has 
been growing duller and less picturesque. 
Not only are May-poles and Liberty 
poles absent, but apple bees and husk- 
ing bees and “ raisings.” Fourth of July 
is flavorless, and General Training is 
quite forgotten. Women no longer have 
sewing societies to promote temperance, 
or assist runaway slaves; and there are 
no more moral reform societies for pass- 
ing resolutions to improve society. 
These things faded away with other 
changes. Just now the woman’s club is 
growing in favor, to discuss sociology, 
or the Boer War; and Farmers’ Clubs 
debate expansion as well as the building 
of creameries and co-operation. The 
farmers who meet to discuss cheese 
smoke cigars, and talk “on ’Change.” 

We advocate a revival of country sim- 
plicity and naturalness—a new order of 
festivities adapted to the times and the 
conditions, The grange is doing some- 
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thing in this direction. It has brought 
the sexes together, and introduced intel- 
lectual entertainment with physical. It 
is a thoroughly natural product of the 
times. Still there is lacking distinctive- 
ly country sports. It is not improbable 
that the new festivities will arise direct- 
ly out of the new rural conditions. The 
rural telephone gives us already tele- 
phone concerts and telephone tea par- 
ties. All the subscribers of a single cir- 
cuit are in a certain sense brought to- 
gether in a new social relation. This 
takes the place of the village and the 
hamlet, and may naturally be emphasized 
by the growth of circuit games and cir- 
cuit readings. The patrons of a rural 
free mail delivery route were recently 
called together by their postmaster, to 
celebrate the advent of this new social 
feature of farm life. They came with 
enthusiasm of the old sort. It was a 
“basket banquet,” with toasts by the 
farmers themselves. It was fortunate 
that they could not secure Congressmen 
or lawyers to do their talking. Politi- 
cians have not yet waked up to the fact 
that a great revolution is going on. A 
little longer and they will be left in the 
ruts of a lapsed social system. These 
are hints of what we may expect to see 
evolved in the electric age. Tree plant- 
ing must not be left to the school, but be- 
come a great feature of the social life of 
the new agriculturist. It is essentially a 
rural affair springing out of modern 
needs. There is no reason why there 
may not be also a rural “bird day,” to 
commemorate the importance of these 
friends of agriculture; a “ rose celebra- 
tion” and a “harvest festival.” Old 
Home Day should at least become uni- 
versal throughout the Eastern States. It 
is one of the happiest thoughts of our 
newer rural life. 


- 


& 


There is a general 
impression among 
progressive people 
that the municipal ownership of the 
“natural” monopolies is bad economics, 
but good sociology. It does not take 
much thought to perceive that private 
corporations are primarily in business for 
profit, whereas a municipality takes over 
a business only when convinced that it is 
for the advantage of its citizens. Take 


Economy of 
Municipal Ownership 
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the street railroads, for instance. Un- 
der municipal ownership and operation 
we should expect low fares, plenty of 
cars, well paid employees, and in general 
a service approximating the wishes of the 
public. Under private management, we 
get high fares, overcrowding, underpaid 
and overworked employees, and hand- 
some profits for the company and its 
stockholders. We are not saying that 
during the rise of electrical railroads pri- 
vate management may. not have pro- 
duced in this country better results than 
municipal ownership and _ operation 
would have done. We simply state that 
the choice between public and private 
ownership is now a question of profits 
for the few or comfort for the many. But 
here comes a writer in the conservative 
Yale Review, who shows that the only 
two Massachusetts towns (Taunton and 
Chicopee) that own and operate their 
electric light plants, are getting the work 
done more cheaply than the other cities 
of the commonwealth under private man- 
agement, and are also obtaining a larger 
return on the capital invested. In other 
words, municipal ownership, in these two 
instances at least, is good economics as 
well as good sociology. Now this con- 
dition of affairs is so remarkable that it is 
probably an exception to the general rule. 
However, if on further investigation it 
should turn out that the average town or 
city can operate its franchises cheaper 
than a chartered company can, then there 
is very little ground left for those who 
argue for the private ownership of 
“natural ” monopolies. 


& 


The degree factories keep up 

their work undeterred by an 

occasional exposal of their 
methods. It is D.D.’s and Ph.D.’s that 
they mostly grant, and their victims and 
dupes are largely clergymen, altho there 
are degrees also given, or sold, in medi- 
cine, pharmacy and dentistry, and we 
know not what else. The worst fraud 
in this matter appears to be the so-called 
National University of Chicago, which 
trades in the likelihood of its being con- 
fused with the University of Chicago. 
The Rev. J. C. Chapman, of the First 
Presbyterian Church in Hackettstown, 
has given to the public the corre- 
spondence he had with this “ University.” 
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When first written to about the degree 
which it was proposed to give him, he 
imagined it was the University of Chi- 
cago which was offering him a D.D., but 
his suspicions being aroused, he wrote 
for further information to President 
Harper and Prof. Herrick Johnson, and 
he got it, and his correspondence with 
the “Chancellor” of the bogus “ Uni- 
versity ” ended caustically. The pity of 
it is that this National University is reg- 
ularly incorporated under the laws of 
Illinois. It has been frequently exposed, 
but still does business, and the authorities 
of the city or the State seem unable or 
unwilling to jail the man Harkins, who 
is its chancellor, faculty and bursar. 
We cannot regard those who buy and 
wear its degrees as mere dupes. They 
must have intelligence enough to suspect 
the worthlessness of their honors. We 
have in mind a clergyman who got 
frightened at an exposure of the methods 
of these degrees, and on consulting a 
friend was strongly advised to drop his 
doctorate of philosophy and destroy his 
diploma. But the storm blew over, and 
when he next took a pastorate he reported 
with pride how he had pursued a course 
of special study and taken the degree 
of Ph.D. 
ed 


It may be that the Rev. 
Gilbert Reid’s idea that it 
is the best missionary 
policy to deal first with the rulers and 
higher classes, which was also the policy 
of the Jesuits in China, may get wider 
approval than has been the case. Under 
the theory that a soul is a soul and all 
souls equal, and with the fact that it is 
easier to persuade a poor and ignorant 
heathen than a powerful and cultivated 
one, some missionaries and societies have 
dealt especially with the lower castes 
and have had great success in elevating 
their numerous converts. Mr. Reid with- 
drew from the Presbyterian Board be- 
cause he believed he could do more good 
by working for the upper classes, and he 
had no little reason, before the Chinese 
outbreak, to believe that his policy was a 
powerful one in influence, if not in con- 
versions. While he seems now to be a 
bit discouraged, the Rev. Timothy Rich- 
ard, a wise veteran missionary of the 
London Society, declares that the new 
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campaigns must not be satisfied with 
village preaching to the accidental crowd, 
but must seek to deal with the student 
class and the Government officers, and 
make full use of those educational and 
literary methods which the upper classes 
will appreciate and commend. There is 
a deep question of policy here involved, 
which has long been in conflict between 
two schools of thought. In a late article 
of reminiscences on the early history of 
missions in Hawaii, Sereno E. Bishop, 
D.D.,recallsthe injury wrought in Hawaii 
as well as in India by the suppression of 
schools by Dr. Anderson when Secre- 
tary of the American Board. It was 
converted souls he was after, not devel- 
oped, intelligent Christians. 


a 


The National Bar Association has for 
one of its prinicpal objects to secure uni- 
form legislation on marriage and divorce. 
Its proposals would work, and are work- 
ing, a much needed reform, and are at- 
tacked by those who do not believe in 
divorce for any cause. The language of 
Judge Lyman D. Brewster, of Danbury, 
Conn., at the meeting held last week in 
Denver was emphatic, but substantially 
just. A hard and fast rule forbidding re- 
marriage of those divorced would be, he 
said, putting a premium on _  con- 
cubinage. He says: 

“To insist that a woman must cling forever 
to a drunken, debauched husband, a living: 
corpse, is not only ridiculously absurd, but: 
positively hideous. And the way many preach- 
ers misinterpret and mutilate that noble book, 
the Bible, and take the most beautiful and 
poetic sentiments in the world and mar and 
utterly annihilate them by trying to make them 


appear as statutes and commonplace state- 
ments of facts is simply abominable.” 


& . 


There are few men living who could 
rightfully claim so warm a welcome to 
this country as can Marquis Ito, who has 
been ordered by his physicians to take a 
sea voyage, and will shortly start for the 
United States. He is the impersonation 
of the regenerated Japanese Empire. He 
is regarded in Japan with alrnost as much 
veneration as was Washington in this 
country after the success of our Revolu- 
tion. He has been Japan’s wisest coun- 
selor and greatest leader. It will be an 
honor to welcome one of the world’s 
great men. 





INSURANCE 


The Old Nostrum 


THE recording secretary of the Typo- 
thetz of this city, an organization of em- 
ploying printers, has been looking into 
the records since 1882, and he finds that 
one office has paid $40,000 for insurance 
premiums and has actually never col- 
lected a penny for losses ; that the largest 
loss was $22,000, and the largest amount 
carried is $150,000; also that the printers 
have paid the insurance companies five 
times as much as they have received back. 
The discovery seems to him remarkable, 
but he is not the first man who has found 
a mare’s nest. For when we come to 
consider it, we find his real discovery is 
the proposition that the essence of in- 
surance is to collect a claim, hence that 
the test of its value is the ratio betweer: 
premium money and claim money, so 
that the man who has paid but never 
has collected, has suffered a wrong. By 
this reasoning the man who has suffered 
a loss of perhaps 20 to 50 per cent. more 


than his insurance has won a profit, for 
he has got his premium back; the man 
who lies in bed with a broken leg, but 
has got something from the company at 
the cost of suffering—expenses and lost 
time—is more enviable than he who has 
no mishap and consequently has wasted 


his premium. This reasoning is far 
from new, but it does not improve by 
age. On the contrary, the essence and 
value of insurance (by which we do not 
mean insurance on life) is to have the 
trustworthy promise of indemnity if 
needed, and then not to need it; next, to 
have need and to realize on the promise. 

The fact that a sound insurance returns 
value by the having it is one which 
men are slow to realize. Secretary 
Coderaye merely repeats a worn sugges- 
tion when he proposes a printers’ mutual 
to change this “deplorable condition ” 
and save half these “extortionate pre- 
miums.” It is certain that some men, or 
class of men, will in each year call on the 
companies for more than their premiums ; 
hence some other men must call for less 
than theirs. If to get back at least as 
much as the premiums were the test 
whether those are extortionate, who 


would meet the losses above premiums 
and the incidental expenses? The dis- 
covery and the remedy are alike old and 
unreal. One has been made and the 
other propounded times without number ; 
but as nobody attempts to apply the latter, 
there cannot be any faith in the former. 


& 


Expectancies 


“THE insurance companies have dis- 
covered that the expectancy of life is on 
the increase. Of course, the next move 
will be to make the people pay for it.” 
This is credited to the Times-Union of 
Albany. Possibly it is a bit of newspa- 
per waggery; probably it is the serious 
observation of somebody who knows 
more of some other subjects than of life 
instrrance, but thinks himself on solid 
ground with the proposition that flings 
at insurance are always in order, and that 
if he happens to tumble himself while at- 
tempting one very few readers will know 
it and those who do may be expected to 
merely smile. Let us smile accordingly. 

This recalls the story—which might 
easily be true, even if it is not—that once 
when the subject of life insurance inter- 
est rates and reserves was before the 
honorable legislature a member who was 
deeply opposed to any favoritism for cor- 
porations remarked that he was unable to 
see why these rich companies should not 
be made to “ keep their preserves ” at as 
high rates as other people. As he con- 
ceived it, to make 4 instead of 4% per 
cent., the “legal standard,” would be to 
favor the companies by lightening what 
he supposed they had to pay. If sucha 
member really made such a remark—as 
he really might have done—he meant 
well, but he was mistaken. 

Returning to life expectancy, no ma- 
terial increase in that has been discov- 
ered, but if there were one it would be of 
immediate and large direct benefit to the 
accumulated funds, not a burden. As ex- 
pectancy is a deduction from recorded 
mortality observations, if it were on the 
increase the meaning would be that the 
average term of life was increasing. In 
such case men would live to pay more 
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premiums, or the funds would have a 
longer term of use at interest before re- 
quired for claim settlements. The cost 
of insurance would, therefore, be lowered 
on its most important side—really on its 
only side, since expenses are relatively 
a minor incident. Imagine a decade 
were added to the average term of life— 
what then? When this were an ascer- 
tained fact (assuming, also, that it was 
expected to continue so for a generation 
or more) a reduction in cost would be 
evident, but as this would surely be fol- 
lowed soon by reductions in rates to 
“make the people pay for it’ would be 
impossible. On the other hand, if it be- 
came generally believed that mankind 
had acquired an addition to the lease of 
life death would seem more indefinitely 
distant, and there might be more delay in 
insuring ; in such case a counter influence 
would come to bear upon the rate of ac- 
cumulation of the funds. . 

Meanwhile, it is timely and prudent to 
note that a life expectancy belongs only 
to masses of men—the individual has 
none. ‘This does not mean that there are 
no differences in the reasonable proba- 
bility as to persons of the same age and 
of apparently healthy conaition. Most 
of these differences are concealed, even 
from the official examiners whose busi- 
ness it is to study them; the practical and 
personal meaning is that an individual 
has no expectancy worth trusting to. If 
the mass of which he is one item is sure 
to reach a certain expectancy that fact 
does not buttress him in the slightest—he 
may go to-day. * 


Have You a Policy ? 
It appears that accidents do hap- 


pen. According to the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company’s little company paper, 
in five years past 


555 persons fell off railway trains; 

652 were hurt in wrecks and collisions; 

457 were hurt while working on tracks ; 

782 were burned in various ways; 

272 were hurt by ladders; 

2,569 were hurt by riding or driving; 

1,181 fell off bicycles; 

10 were bumped by automobiles; 

870 fell downstairs or into holes ; 

158 hurt themselves with firearms, and 
were shot by others; 

2,080 received cuts; 

224 hit furniture and were hit back; 
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261 got bitten, mosquito bites not counted ; 

9 hurtfully took off shoes, presumably their 
own, but possibly others’ ; 

32 were hurt by lightning and tornado; 

1,014 were damaged, in some cases irrepa- 
rably, by lifting things, promissory notes not 
included; 

1,135 played injuriously with baseball and 
fireworks, those who fell into golf holes not 
counted ; 

30 came off the roof too suddenly; 

377 received intentional hurts from others, 
mostly drunk or disorderly— 


Et cetera. The list covers only cases 
of insurance claims and so passes by 
thousands of haps. You have never been 
hurt yet? Nor have you died. One 
event is certain for all; the other, for 
many. The insurance rate is graded ac- 
cordingly. One is really a process of 
sinking-fund accumulation, but called in- 
surance for lack of a more exact term; 
the other is strictly insurance. Have you 
a policy ? 
5d 


....The Real Estate Record and 
Builders’ Guide declares its belief that 
builders and owners could profitably 
study the insurance rate schedule. In 
one instance it cites, an owner put in 
some water buckets and replaced com- 
mon glass in a skylight with isinglass, 
on the advice of an insurance broker, and 
was rewarded by a reduction in premium 
which much more than repaid his outlay. 
A competent insurance broker could save 
largely in premiums, the journal thinks. 
Owners often pay more than is neces- 
sary if they would only give considera- 
tion to the subject, yet it is rare that an 
owner who proposes to build asks a 
broker to pass upon the plans and re- 
port what could be done to lessen insur- 
ance rates. On the contrary, preventible 
elements of fire hazard ought to be 
classed among structural defects, and the 
subject should be laid before an expert. 
There is something in this suggestion 
well worth considering. Prevention is 
better than cure. Some protective fire- 
doors, which the underwriters compelled 
reluctant owners to put into the Warren 
street building next to Broadway, on the 
south side, prevented the Rogers & Peet 
fire, one, December night, from going 
down Warren street to the river; how 
many such doors would the resultant sav- 
ing pay for? 
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Germany’s New Tariff Bill 


THE remarkable bill for a revision of 
the German tariff is the subject of a long 
report from Mr. Mason, the American 
Consul-General at Berlin, who says -that 
this extraordinary measure is accepted as 
it stands as embodying what the Imperial 
Government is willing to concede to the 
Agrarian party. It is proposed that the 
bill, if enacted, shall take effect on Jan- 
uary Ist, 1904. Between the dates of en- 
actment and enforcement there will be at 
least a year and a half, during which 
time nations negotiating new commer- 
cial treaties may obtain concessions mod- 
ifying the very high duties proposed ; but 
at the beginning of the bill it is provided 
that under no such treaty shall the duties 
on wheat, rye, oats and barley be reduced 
below certain specified rates, these being 
from 40 to 75 per cent. higher than the 
duties now paid under treaties of reci- 
procity. As the bill is aimed chiefly at 
imports from this country — which 
amount to 17 per cent. of all imports into 
Germany, have doubled in five years, and 
were last year $191,000,000—we set forth 
below a part of Consul-General Mason’s 
tabular comparison, showing the present 
duties (per 100 kilograms, or 220.46 
pounds), the rates granted under com- 
mercial treaties, and the rates proposed 
in the bill: 

Present 
duties. 


CEREALS AND Foop 
PRODUCTS : 


Treaty 
rates. 


New 
duties. 


$0.83 
83 
67 
47 
-85 
38 
1.74 
1.74 
3.33 
2.98 


$1.54 
1.42 
1.42 
95 
1.49 
95 
8.21 
3.80 
9.52 
3.80 
Dried apples, pears, 
ete. 
Sausages 
Pork 


-95 
4.04 
3.57 


1.90 
9.52 
7.14 
8.33 
7.14 
7.14 
1.42 


Margarin 7.14 


Cows and oxen, per 
5.95 


Young cattle, per 


MACHINERY, ETCc.: 
Locomotives 
Locomotives, above 

ten tons 

~ Sewing machines: 


Treadle 5.71 8.33 


4.76 
85.70 


Bicycles sepa 9.52 
Some of the other proposed rates are as 
follows: Electrical machinery, from 
$1.42 to $2.14 per 100 kilograms (or 
220.46 pounds); machine tools, from 
$1.42 to $4.76; steam engines and pumps, 
from $4.28 to $23.80; leather shoes, from 
$20.23 to $28.56; rubber shoes, from 
$16.66 to $23.80. These rates are graded 
according to the weight per unit. 

The increases above the treaty rates 
for three cereals are nearly as follows, 
per bushel: Wheat, from 22% to 42 
cents; corn, from 9% to 24; oats, from 
9% to 20. The advance in the case of 
rye, from 21 to 35 cents, will be felt chief- 
ly by Russian exporters. The duty on 
the average American bicycle is increased 
from $1.25 to $3.57; the rate on shoes, 
now from 10 to 15 cents a pair, is dou- 
bled. 

German consumers paid last year near- 
ly $30,000,000 in duties on imports of ten 
leading classes of food materials, includ- 
ing wheat, rye, barley, oats, cattle, hogs, 
meats and dairy products. On the same 
quantities imported under the proposed 
rates they would pay $47,500,000. But 
there is a shortage of the cereal crops in 
Germany this year. The higher cost of 
imports would largely increase the sell- 
ing prices of the domestic products, and 
this is the purpose of the Agrarian party. 
Thus would be created a new burden, 
which, the Berlin Tageblatt asserts, 
would 


“revolutionize the whole economic, industrial 
and commercial status of the German people, 
drive a large proportion of the laboring classes 
back to a diet of black bread and potatoes, 
diminish the productive strength of the nation 
and its consequent power of competition, and 
by provoking reprisals from agricultural na- 
tions, like Argentina, Austria and Russia—to 
say nothing of the United States—imperil the 
foreign markets for German manufactures, 
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which have been to so large an extent the 
mainstay of the empire’s export trade.” 

Probably the Government would be 
glad to see the high rates cut down in 
Parliament, but thus far no consider- 
able reduction appears to be assured. 
“Ihe proposed change is peculiarly inop- 
yportune, owing to the depression of Ger- 
man manufactures and the crop de- 
ificieney. The enactment of the bill as it 
‘stands would intensify prevailing unfa- 
worable conditions, reduce German ex- 
sports, cause labor controversies and en- 
ilarge the Socialist party. 

wt 

Financial Items 

is said in Pittsburg that the 


It 


Pennsylvania Railroad Company has de- 
cided to spend $5,000,000 in improving 
alignment and reducing grades between 
that city and Nineveh. 


....The improvements now being 
made in Buckingham Palace under the 
direction of King Edward will include 
the addition of three American automatic 
electric elevators, which are to be con- 
structed at a factory near New York. 


....The Safety Car Heating and 
‘Lighting Company will pay to its stock- 
tholders a stock dividend of 10 per cent. 
jin addition to a cash dividend of 5 per 
cent. on October Ist, which will make 11 
per cent. in cash dividends for the calen- 
dar year. 


...- The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s statistics show that the rdilroad 
companies of the United States now op- 
erate 192,556 miles of road, use 37,663 
locomotives and 1,365,531 freight cars, 
employ 1,017,653 persons, and have an 
annual net income of $688,500,000. 


.... The Canadian Northern, Canada’s 
new transcontinental line, will be com- 
pleted through the Manitoba grain fields 
in time to handle a part of this year’s 
crop of wheat. At the terminal on Lake 
‘Superior an elevator having a capacity 
of 1,000,000 bushels will be ready for use 
in October. 


....A general reduction of the divi- 
dends of English railways for the first 
half of the present year, from the rates 
paid in 1900, is explained by trade de- 
pression, the higher cost of fuel, the de- 
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mands of labor unions, and the growing 
competition of suburban and interurban 
trolley lines. 


....An effort to secure the removal of 
the duty of 15 per cent. on hides will be 
made at the coming session of Congress 
by the Free Hides League, an organiza- 
tion of the manufacturers of leather, 
shoes, harnesses and belting. Plans for 
an active campaign have been made, and 
the League already has committees at 
work in many States. 


....It is reported in Glasgow that Mr. 
Ellerman, of the Leyland Line, has 
bought for J. Pierpont Morgan and his 
associates the old City Line of fourteen 
steamers, engaged in the East Indian 
trade, for about $5,000,000. If these be 
added to the Leyland Line’s property, 
that line’s fleet will consist of 74 vessels, 
having a tonnage of 301,000. 


.... Lhe exportation of wheat has been 
stimulated recently by the low charges 
for ocean transportation, which were 
about 2 cents a bushel for Liverpool last 
week, against 6 cents one year ago. Ex- 
ports of wheat (flour included) from 
July 1st to August 23d have been 50,- 
679,000 bushels, against only 22,640,000 
bushels in the corresponding weeks of 
last year. 


....Lhe Financial Chronicle’s returns 
for the first half of the present year, cov- 
ing 179 railroads and 164,498 miles of 
track, show an increase of 10 I-3 per 
cent. ($68,545,091) in gross earnings, an 
increase of 14% per cent. ($26,934,983) 
in net earnings, and an expansion of 8% 
per cent. ($36,610,108) in operating ex- 
penses. In both gross and net revenue 
gains the Southwestern roads make the 
best reports. 


....Charles M. Hays, president of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, has 
resigned, altho his tenure of office for at 
least five years, at a salary of $40,000, 
had been guaranteed by contract. _It is 
said that in the appointment of J. C. 
Stubbs to be Traffic Manager with ex- 
traordinary powers he saw a design to 
restrict his authority. The transfer of 
ownership to the Harriman-Union Pa- 
cific Syndicate took place after he be- 
came president. It is predicted that 
President, Felton, of the Alton, will be his 
successor. 
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~ SCROFULA 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause little if 
any disturbance during the whole period of 
childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the stomach 
and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, and marked tend- 
ancy to consumption before manifesting itself in 
much cutaneous eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite free from 
it, and for its complete eradication you can rely on 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 


FOR SALE. 


“ LAKESIDE,” 
In the noted town of 


WOODSTOCK, CONN, 


Fifty acres of rich land adjoining ROSELAND PARK, 
noted for its Fourth of July cele a and Lake Wabba- 
uassett, with its fine boating, bathing and bass fishing. 
he Woodstock Golf Links are within easy walk. Beautiful 
and safe drives to the adjoining towns vot Thompson and 
Pomfret, which with Woodstock are well known Summer 
resorts for pa of refinement. The house is large, com- 
modious and well ap ppointed, and admirably adapted for a 
country residence The stables, carriage house and barns 
are large and well located. Unfailing water from one of the 
purest of New England springs supplies all the buildings. 

Send for illustrated circular. 


A. McC. MATHEWSON, New Haven,Conn. 








VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds emotes nail aie. 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


tee received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
All secur ties listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
tim 


re Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High ee Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
very. 


NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


BEST and MOST 3 3 C. 


ECONOMICAL 
COFFEE GROWN. 

Beoquires enly TWO-THIRDS 
e re uani wa: cke 
in 1p t redemark ons ze. Good 
Cc d 15 “Good eTeas 80c 





For special terms address 


The Great American Tea Co., 
81 and 38 a=. New York. 
P. O. Box 289. 





Photo Eleetrotype Engraving Gi, 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS, 
ELECTROTYPERS, PRINTERS. 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 








ESTABLISHED 1826 


“‘ Official Newspaper of the Methodist Episcopal Church’’ 


‘Circulation Over 42,000 Copies Weekly 


We claim for The Christian Hdvoeate that it is unexcelled as a Christian 


Family Newspaper ; 


that its readers, in numbers, character, material re- 


sources, mental culture, and good standing, will average well in comparison 
with the readers of any other high-class Religious newspaper in the United 


States. 


Its advertising columns are under most careful supervision, noth- 


ing being admissible that is in any way offensive to the most refined taste, 
or of the character of which there is any reasonable doubt. 


¢ An Advertisement in this paper is a swift messenger to a wide-awake people & 





|METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, Publishers 


150 Fifth Avenue ee 3 20th 5 Sect New York 
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Weak Women 


are made strong with PEARLINE. The 
little woman manages, easily, a big wash ; 


a \ Sooner cannot frighten her. Don’t 
is 


depend on your strength as you have to 
—with Soap. PEARLINE does the work— 
your wits plan it. PEAR LINE saves at 


AW . Uf every point. It is a regular steam-engine in 
\Penclisun-teinediiie 


EAD’ CES Mrs NANCY K. CLINE, Inwood, Marshall Co., Ind., writes: 
R ING NOTI For two years I suffered with DROPSY—was unable to 
lie down. Doctors could do nothing for me. I bad almost 
given up hope when I began using Jayne’s Alterative, the 
its forty-seventh year on September 11th, 1901. _ Its health- Blood Purifier, and Jayne's Sanative Pills. These two cured 
ful location, its handsome grounds, and its successful his- | me.—Adv. 

tory commend it to the thoughtful consideration of parents : : 
who have daughters to be educated. It takes time and 








The Western College for Women, at Oxford, Ohio, begins 





growth to make a college and to develop its character. A 
carefully selected faculty of conscientious instructors and 
non-resident instructors are keeping The Western thorough- 
ly abreast with the times. Besides a four years’ classica 
course for the B. A. degree, the college offers exceptional 
advantages in music, elocution and art. 





The right remedy FOR ALL COLDS, is 
JAYNE'S EXPECTORANT. —Adv. 


Next Issue will be The Independeat’s Annual 


FICTION NUIIBER. 


Besides the usual Book Reviews, Editorials, etc., we shall print 


An Uncollected and Forgotten Poem, - By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
The Monthin England, - - - + = ~~ = By JUSTIN McCARTHY 
A Character Sketch of the Leaders in the Colombia-Venezuela Dispute, 
By COL. BARCENAS, Venezuelan Consul at Philadelphia. 
Dead Letters—A Love Story, - - -  - By MARY TAPPAN WRIGHT 
The Schley Court of Inquiry, - - - +  ~- By PARK BENJAMIN 
Unpublished Chapters from the Forthcoming Greatest Historical Novel—A Satire, 
By SYDNEY REID 














The New School of American Historical Novelists, 
By JEANNETTE L. GILDER, Editor of ‘‘ The Critic” 
How President McKinley Works, - + +» +» By ALBERT HALSTEAD 
Etc., Etc. 





MOST OF THESE ARTICLES ARE ILLUSTRATED 
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BOOKS WORTH READING 


In His Steps, “ What Would Jesus Do?” 
C. M. SHELDON. 


Crucifixion of Philip Strong. 
SHELDON. 


Robert Hardy’s Seven Days. 
SHELDON, 


The [liracle of [larkham. 
SHELDON. 


A Matter of Business. W. C. STILEs. 
6. To Pay the Price, Smas K. Hockinc- 
Not His Own [laster. G.S REANEyY. 
Edward Blake. C. M. SHELDON. 
His Brother’s Keeper. C. M. SHELDON. 
Richard Bruce, C, M. SHELDON. 
The Twentieth Door. C. M. SHELDON. 


John King’s Question Class. C. M. SHEL- 
DON, 


Malcom Kirk. C. M. SHELDON. 








C. M. 
C. M. 


Ce 


Vellum De Luxe, 50c. each; regular cloth, 
gilt top; 75c. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, bound in paper, 
25c. each; 1, 2, 3, cheap paper edition, 1oc, 


OTHER WORKS BY C, M. SHELDON. 
Redemption of Freetown. Boards, 25c. 
Born to Serve. Vellum de Luxe, 5oc. 
Who Killed Joe’s Baby? Paper, roc. 
The Wheels of the [achine. Paper, roc. 
In His Steps. Illustrated. Large type, gilt top, 

12 full-page illustrations, cloth cover de- 
sign in blue, white and gold. In box, $1.00. 


Victoria, by Grapho. 


(J. A. Apams. 
Cloth, soc. 


The Beasts of Ephesus. Rev. James 
Brann, D.D. Cloth, $1 00. 


All Ten Are Liars. JosepH Hockinc, 
The Scarlet Woman. JosepH HockiNc. 


Lest We Forget. JosEpH Hockinc. 
With illustrations, cloth, $1.25 each. 


Hymns Historically Famous. 


NICHOLAS 
SMITH. 


15 portraits. Cloth, $1.50. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


ADVANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


215 Madison St., Chicago. 





Credit 
fo 
any 
Occasion 


Thin, crisp, 
delicate biscuit, 
that give to 
a simple meal 
the tone of 
elegance. 


National Biscuit 
Company. 





WM. 


USE DR. 
HALL’S BALSAM 
FOR THE LUNGS. 
PAN-AMERICAN, BUFFALO. 


Hotel and Fo yea house accommodations secured for visitors. 


All prices. Old established Tourist Agency. Full information 
on application, 
AMERICAN om: & COURIER CO. 


Devonshire St., Bo ton, Mass. 
GOING ABROAD ON A BICYULE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 
LEYLAND LINE ri onoone” 
and LONDON. 
Sailing regularly. ist Cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending 
on steamer. Immense new steamers, “ Winifredian,” 10,500 tons. 


Aug. 2th; “Lancastrian,” 6,000 tons, Sept. 11th ; ** Devonian,” 11,006 
tons, Sept. 18th; “‘Caledonian ” to London, Sept. 21st. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 115 State St., Boston. 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 

Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
FINANCIAL 
































Spencer I rask &Co 


BANKERS 
27 & 29 Pine St., New York 


Transact a general banking 
business; act as Fiscal Agents 
for corporations, and negotiate 
security issues of railroads and 
other companies. i xecute 
commission orders and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Branch Office 65 State St.,Albany 














RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


SS ee ene veceeee 2,000,000 
PR cncscctouiescnseccckee $3,000,000 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
arles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward (7) 


Speletca, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederick 
Vie . Wiggin 





O/ Per annum clear of taxes or other ex- 

penses, secured by FIRST MORT- 

O GAGES on farms worth three times the 

amount of the loan, in the Blue Grass and Corn Belt 

Regions of Missouri and Iowa. Never lost a dollar 

for a client in 22 years in business. 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND LIST OF LOANS. 
BEVERLEY H. BONFOEY, 

5 Main Street, UNIONVILLE, MISSOURI. 








Investors of experience know, that 
a sure income is provided by purchas- 
ing solid bonds, This class of security 


we handle exclusively. We should be 
glad to send you our list, which will 
aid you to make an investment with 
an assured income, 


) Io A oF» a om Gay 





BOSTON 
/3/ DEVONSHIRE ST 
PHILADELPHIA 


#2/ CHESTNUT ST 


NEW YORA 
1 NASSAU $7 
Wh OE had ic 


CANADA LIFE BLOG 








TEXAS INVESTMENTS 


FARIS, RANCHES AND SAN ANTONIO CITY 
PROPERTY FOR SALE AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Five years’ experience as land surveyor and fifteen years 
in loaning money on real estate for non-residents and 
foreign loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real 
estate in amounts of not less than $5,000, netting investor 
6z interest. Address 
E. B. CHANDLER, Chandler Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 
Reference: NEw YORK INDEPENDENT. 


Stockholders’ Committee 
THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 


To the Holders of Preferred and Common Stock 
OF THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY: 

Holders, to a large amount, of Preferred and Common Stock 
of the American Cotton Oil Company, have entered into a 
Stockholders’ Agrsement (dated July 22, 1901, and lodged 
with the Depositary), for the purpose of furthering a con- 
solidation, or other disposition of property of, or the acqui- 
sition or lease of property by, the American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany ; and for the advancement of the interests of deposit- 
ing stockholders through united action, whereby their re- 
spective holdings shall be held and managed in bulk during 
the period of the Agreement, and better results be secured 
than by individual action. 

The undersigned have consented to act as a Committee 
under said Agreement, and hereby afford holders of the Pre- 
ferred and Common Stock of The American Cotton Oil Com- 
pany the opportunity of participating in the benefits of said 
Agreement by thereunder depositing their stock with the 
First National Bank of the City of New York, as Depositary, 
on or before the 30th day of September, 1901. 

Negotiable Certificates of Deposit will be issued for the 
deposited stock. 

Copies of the said Stockholders’ Agreement may be 
obtained from the Secretary of the Committee. 

Dated New York, August 1, 1901. 

GEORGE AUSTIN MORRISON, Chairman. 
HARRIS C FAHNESTOCK, 
EDWARD WINSLOW, 
J. KENNEDY TOD, 
Stockholders’ Committee. 
SULLIVAN & CROMWELL, Counsel, 
R. F. MUNRO, Secretary to Committee. 
27 Beaver St., N. Y. City. 
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N. W. Harris & Co. 


BANKERS 
31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Deal exclusively in Municipal, Rail- 
road and other bonds adapted 
for trust funds and savings. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT 
AVAILABLE IN ALI, PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Quotations furnished for purchase, sale or exchange. 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, = CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7,000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 
Ss7TH YHani 


0 OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 
Secured on well improved farms worth three times 





theloan. In last six years have placed over = 
000.00 without a default in principal or interest. 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Judges and 
Business Men, for whom I am loaning. rite for 
further particulars. Send for pamphlet, “ 7ruth 
About Oklahoma,” free. 

H. H. HAGAN, GuTHriz, OKLAHOMA. 


MEETINGS 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of Union Pacific Rail” 
re Company will be held at the office of the Company, in Salt 
uake City, Utah, on TUESDAY, October 8th, 1901, at twelve o’clock 
noon, for the election of fifteen Directors of the Company, and 
for the transaction of such other business as may legally come 
before the meeting. 
p The books for the transfer of stock (both Common and Pre- 
erred > will be closed for the purposes of the meeting at the close 
of business on Tuesday, September, 3d, 1901, and will be reopened 
on the day following said meeting, or any adjournment thereof. 


ALEX. MILLAR, Secretary. 











Dated August 20, 1901. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota, Aug. 17, 1901. 





legally come before the meeting. 


he books of the Company for the issuance and transfer of the 
stock will be closed from the: evening of Aug. 31, 1901. to Oct. 2, 1901. 
JOSEPH GASKELL EDWIN HAWL 
CTs 


KY 
retary, President. 





1901 FIRE INSURANCE 1901 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


Conte a JANUARY ist, 19901, 

/apital Stock, all 

Re-Insurance oe $1.0 » 909 
27'2,4 3 

















JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R- RR, STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary, 





. INSURANCE. : ‘ 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. ist,1901 ~- $26,245,622.04 

LIABILITIES ~- ~ - 23,920,986.53 

SURPLUS - - - - 2,324,635.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 








NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President. 

= - Vice-President 

Second Vice-President 
- - — Secretary 

‘ NER - -=- Treasurer 

Asst. Secretary 


A POLICY ws re 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 





Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate. 

It supplies a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies. with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, is unsurpassed. 

ou wanta policy for which you will pay about halt the 

remium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 

[nterchangeable-Term Policy. 


Ww. A, BREWER, Jr., President. 
RB. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 
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OFFICE\OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


- New York, January 22d, 1901. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following statement of its affairs on the 


$3,278,413.54 


__ 828,796.25 
Total Marine Premiums..... eS eer $4,107,200.79 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 1900, 
to 31st December, 1900 
Interest received 
during the year $346,028.89 
Rent rece‘ved 
during the year 


Losses paid dur- 
ing the year 
which were es- 
timated in 1899 
and 


$3,407 ,886.18 





$416,202.81 


paid 
eee $1,101,744.24 
$1,517 ,947.05 
Less Salvages.. 150,307.00 $1,367,640.05 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses..... . . $399,096.13 








$5,537,024.00 
1,693,805.82 


ee 
Other Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company. 75,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. ee 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to pay 
losses under policies payable in foreign 
countries......... 5 om 
Cash in Bank .... 


622,873.59 


1,747,873.59 
1,156,783.60 


195,818.81 
. 183,434.83 


$10,514,740.65 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1895 will be redeemed 
and paid to the holders thereof or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceiled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net earned pre- 
miums ofthe Company for the year ending 8ist December. 1900, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


seventh of May next. 
By order of the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
William E. Dodge, 
Cornelius Eldert, Levi P. Morton, 
Ewald Fleitmann, . H. H. Moore, 
Edward Fioyd-Jones, Charles H. Marshall, 
Horace Gray George H. Macy, 
Clement A. Griscom, Frederic A. Parsons, 
Leander N. Lovell George W. Quintard, 
Clifford A. Hand, John L. Riker, 
Anson W. Hard, . A. Raven. 
John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Schwab, 
William C. Sturges. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDER S to hold thirteen copies of THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be furnished by us at 


the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


Gustav Amsinck, 
Francis M. Bacon, 
Vernon H. Brown, 
Waldron P. Brown, 
William B. Boulton, 


Charles D. Leverich, 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 
January ist, 1901, 

| ee eae .....$17,775,032.80 

LIABILITIES .........2+.20+ee0+e000++15,934, 181.90 

SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) ..$1,840,850.90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORKOFFICE, - 218 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, [lass, 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1901 - - $30,924,972.41 
LIABILITIES - . 27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CasH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon. the cash surrender and pald 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 
Benj. F- Stevens, Pres. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary, 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 


346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent ana temporary usefulness to ac- 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family ; ¢emforary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. It 
specially provides for practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
Annual Statement. 


Cash Capital... ..........ccccsecccccaccccecscscecses mC 
Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims » 
Surplus over all Liabilities : 


vesesreccececes AT 062 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901......$2,47 7,069.00 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


eeeee 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pres. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 











